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Put VENUS to the test 
on your drawing board. 
Send us a postcard or a 
note for two free samples. 
Specify degrees wanted. 





INKED Closely to the precision jobs coming off the 

boards arethe tools that assure accuracy of detail. One 

of these is the seemingly small pencil which looms 

large in the mind of a craftsman, as an important 
instrument of accuracy. 


VENUS Drawing Pencils are engineered to give you 
drafting perfection without failure: accurately graded 
to assure uniformity in all 17 degrees . . . strong in per- 
formance ... smooth and clean in action. 


VENUS 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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THAT MAKES YOUR WORK “SX 
NEATER, EASIER, CLEANER 


None other than 


BRAND 


ERASER and CLEANER 


The ORIGINAL and STANDARD. Used by 
artists and in school rooms for half a century 


1. “ARTGUM” doesn't smudge. 

2. “ARTGUM” is friable—has no deteriorating content. 
3. “ARTGUM” doesn’t abrade the surface of paper. 
4. “ARTGUM” contains no grit. 

5 


- “ARTGUM” doesn’t dim ink lines or delicate im- 
printing. 


6. “ARTGUM” is a surface cleaner with a light touch. 


Insist on the original and standard 
corn | CATHOLIC ART 
oeee—— AND CULTURE 


BY E. I. WATKIN 














woRK of outstanding value, artistically 
A and historically; an important book 
for all who would know the true Catholic 
heritage. Mr. Watkin sees the unity in Euro- 
pean art and letters to be derived from its 
integration with Christian thought. 
A large section of the book is devoted to 
the Age of Baroque, in which Mr. Watkin 
ex finds the artistic expression of the Catholic 
Orpi idea reaching its height. He finds the Baroque 
to be a continuation and renaissance of 
permanent oil colors Gothic and the use of classical restraint to 
Paro es suggest Catholic infinity. 
In the modern world Mr. Watkin finds a 
widespread renewal of Catholic art adapting 





by the manufacturers 


of the the Romanesque and Gothic styles to new 

Rembrandt colors material, needs and technique. 

a oo The section of forty illustrations covering 

95 35 50 the whole progress of Catholic art and archi- 
tecture will enable the reader to trace the 

enon tenes 1025 development described. $4.50 

Talens & Son, Inc. 

Newark, N.J. SHEED & WARD ® 63 FIFTH AVENUE 

write for color card NEW YORK 3 
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YOU'LL DO BETTER WORK 
WITH A BETTER PENCIL : 


Whether you are a famous illustrator, 
successful fine or commercial artist, 
student beginner or just plain 
doodler — you will do better work 
with A. W. Faber's famous WINNER 
Techno-TONE Drawing Pencil. The 
soft degrees are ideal for sketching, 
the harder degrees excellent for 
special effects. In all 17 tones the 
graphite is gritless, free of smudge, 
shine, flake or crumble. And it only 
costs a few pennies more. What 
true artist would let a mere pittance 
stand between him and a really su- 


perior pencil! Write for sample—be 





sure to specify the degree of lead. 


STANDARD OF Tet WORLD 


2 American Artist 
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This is a picture of a man 
scratching his head and trying 
to write something with a 
brush. Considered objectively 
his trouble might be diagnosed 
as motor-apraxia—a pretty bad 
thing — but Paul Klee, who 
drew the picture, may have 
been trying to express some 
darn thing or other that 
doesn’t meet the eye. Klee, a 
Swiss modern—died in Lugano 
in 1940—is quite a hero to the 
Ultras. He did abstracts most- 
ly; his credo, “All true creation 
is a thing born out of nothing.” 
Well, that explains a lot. 
Sarcasticles 


The Cover 


Walter Klett’s drawing repro- 
duced on our cover was made 
several years ago when he was 
fond of working on a damp- 
ened piece of paper which pro- 
duced foggy lines and edges. 
The reproduction, but slightly 
reduced from the original, was 
done on a heavy cream sheet 
of paper. Fashions change in 
illustrative techniques as_ in 
clothes; the particular charm 
of this rendering has given way 
to other characteristics in Klett’s 
present manner of working. 


It’s in the Bones 


Elegance has been defined as 
“Wearing the right thing at the 
right place at the right time.” 
But a woman might obey this 
definition to the very letter and 
still not be elegant. One is born 
elegant, a& one is born small or 
tall; elegance must be in one’s 
bones—in other words, one must 
start with an elegant skeleton. 
Marcel Vertes in “Art and 
Fashion” Studio Publications. 


He Got His Man! 


Art Center (an important clear- 
ing house in the art market) 
had a hurried request for Paul 
Bransom to do one of his well- 
known animal jobs. Paul stays 
late at his summer home in Can- 
ada Lakes up near the border. 
For some reason Bransom could 
not be reached by telephone or 
wire. Members of Art Center 
are known for their resource- 
fulness and one of them sug- 
gested that a call be put in to 
the Canada Lakes police force. 


They referred the SOS to the 
sheriff, who, it is said, gets his 
man. The sheriff, who jumped 
at the conclusion that it must 
be an emergency—which it was 
—agreed to locate Paul. He did. 
Later on Paul called back on 
the phone. “Bakers Dozen” 


Triumvirate 


Recently your editors had the 
pleasure of entertaining at 
luncheon three of the Saturday 
Evening Post's top flight artists 


‘cover men, Norman Rockwell 


and*Jebn Atherton, and the art 
director, Kenneth Stuart. Con- 
versation got around. eventually 
to the problem of tryiiig to 
please art directors, with the 
youthful Mr. Stuart coming in 
for a lot of good-natured “rib- 
bing” from his associates. 

Atherton uses a very finish- 
ed style of painting. In manner 
it resembles the meticulousness 
of the Flemings, especially in 
the enamel-like surface. His 
work is in constant demand by 
leading advertisers, but Ather- 
ton reserves part of his time 
for his easel painting and is 
represented in several of our 
leading museums. 

Somewhat by coincidence, 
each of these artists has been 
represented lately on Post cov- 
ers with a railroad station in- 
terior. 

Atherton’s design was a 
close-up of an_ old-fashioned 
station—a_ still-life study that 
produced nostalgic sparks. Rock- 
well’s cover was a contempo- 
rary scene in a large station 
containing numerous figures, in- 
cluding a “tolerable” likeness 
of the artist himself, trying to 
make his way through the holi- 
day crowd! 


Fingesten Sculpts in Hospital 


A news release from the Eu- 
ropean Theater of Operations 
informs us that our good friend 
Pvt. Peter Fingesten is conva- 
lescing and sculpturing at a 
U. S. Army station hospital in 
England. (We had a two-part 
story about his “Sculpture in 
Cement” in January and Febru- 
ary of 1943.) Fingesten, we are 
told, is working on a large re- 
lief, showing the early stages 
of the Normandy invasion. He 
has based his work on the ex- 
periences of wounded men re- 
covering at the same hospital. 
Twelve pieces of sculpture have 
been completed in two months, 
and are now on exhibition for 
the hospital patients. “I have 
attempted to interpret the real 
spirit that imbues the liberating 
force and power of the army 
to which I belong,” explained 
Peter. “I didn’t have any regu- 
lar tools to work with, but I 
substituted a tongue depressor 
for a modeling tool and used 
iodine and foot powder as col- 
oring media. The finished prod- 
ucts are as good as any I have 
done in my own studio in New 
York.” 
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Notes and Footnotes 


Heaven on Earth 


Most mural painting ceased 
with our entry into the war, but 
one gigantic commission is just 
getting under way. The “sky” 
over the Main Concourse of 
Grand Central Terminal—meas- 
uring 50,000 square feet—is get- 
ting a re-furbishing. 

It took three months just to 
suspend the scaffolding which 
now completely hides the ceiling 
from the human ants who scurry 
about more than one hundred 
feet below. 

The original mural contain- 
ing the, vast sky panorama 
showing 2500 stars was exe- 
cuted by J. Monree Hewlett, 
thirty years ago. Charles Gul- 
brandsen, who assisted Mr. 
Hewlett then, is on hand to 
supervise the job. If all goes 
well there it will be a new 
heaven by October, 1945! 


Boston Has It 


Arthur H. Heintzelman, Keeper 
of Prints at the Boston Public 
Library, gives us the following: 

“The December issue of 
AMERICAN ARTIST was of par- 
ticular interest to me, because 
of the fine article on James 
McBey. 

“It may be of interest to 
your readers that the most com- 
plete collection of McBey’s work 
is in the Albert H. Wiggin 
Collection at the Boston Public 
Library. Nowhere, either here 
or abroad, can one study the 
work of this celebrated British 
artist in greater entirety. Here 
the student, connoisseur and art 
lover can study unique trial 
proofs, states, working draw- 
ings and watercolors, pertinent 
to the complete collection of 
this artist’s work.” 

A feature article on Mr. 
Heintzelman’s etchings appear- 
ed in our April 1944 number. 


A Taubes for Kansas 


The William Rockhill Nelson 
Art Gallery in Kansas City has 
acquired the Frederic Taubes 
painting Jacob Wrestling With 
the Angel, which was repro- 
duced in the October 1944 issue 
of American Artist. The paint- 
ing is a very recent one, and 
Mr. Taubes considers it one of 
his best. 


Higher Rates 


The Saturday Evening Post, ad- 
vises Marione R. Derrickson, 
has raised its base rate for 
cartoons from $35 to $50. The 
price for spots has been raised 
to $25. This raise affects only 
those who were receiving less 
than $50. Regular hitters are 
periodically raised. Crowell 
Publishing Company — Collier’s, 
Woman's Home Companion, 
and the American Magazine— 
all cartoons edited by Gurney 
Williams, has raised its base 
rate from $35 to $40, and the 
scale will rise in jumps of $10. 


Regulars received substantial 
raises along with the up in base 
rate. 
from The Cartoonists’ Jour- 
nal, 404 W. 20th Street, 
New York 11. Subscription 
$3.00 in U.S.A, 


Gibson Dead 


In the passing of Charles D. 
Gibson, on December 23, 1944, 
American art has lost one of 
its most prominent illustrators 
of the old school. 

Although Mr. Gibson was 
famous for more than fifty 
years as the creator of the 
“Gibson Girl” and “Mr. Pipp,” 
he was also an able painter. 
In the fieid of illustration, he 
was known and revered as a 
great pen draughtsman not only 
in America, but abroad. 

During the past few years, 
Mr. Gibson has been in re- 
tirement, confining himself to 
his painting. He was 77 years 
old at his death. 


Safe 


It has just been authoritatively 
reported by the Netherlands In- 
formation Bureau, that Rem- 
brandt’s Night Watch, along 
with 800 other works by great 
masters, which formerly hung 
in the Rijks Museum in Am- 
sterdam, were hidden from the 
Germans in an air-conditioned 
sandstone cave near Maast- 
richt, Holland, during the past 
four years. Because of the 
great size of Night Watch— 
11% x 16 feet—it was rolled 
on a wooden cvlinder and 
placed in a box resembling a 
dog house! 


An Appreciation 


The Editors want to thank the 
many subscribers who sent their 
Christmas and New Year’s 
greetings. It would be pleasant 
to be able to reply personally 
to all these friends rather than 
through this footnote. We can 
only hope that these words will 
come to their notice and will be 
accepted as a token of our 
appreciation. 


Epstein on Portraits 


The successful portrait sculp- 
tor, or painter, for that matter, 
needs a front of brass, the hide 
of a rhinocesos and all the guile 
of a courtier. While I have 
done a number of portraits, the 
history of those portraits is for 
the most part a story of failure 
to please the sitters or their 
relatives . Rarely have I 
found sitters altogether pleased 
with their portraits ... On the 
whole, men sitters are more con- 
ceited than women sitters. Shaw 
(G.B.) was terribly nervous 
about his bust; so was Priestley; 
and I have found that rarely 
does a wife see eye to eye with 
the artist—Jacob Epstein in 
“Let there be Sculpture’ Put- 
nam, Publishers. 


Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore...No. 33 of a Series 
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Walter C. Klett roughs out a preliminary study for Ladies’ Home Journal. 


likes to paint 


smart wome 


STRATHMORE 





HMere’s an artist who prelecs smart women to dowdy 
ones...and knows how to paint them! Walter Klett’s 
portrait studies of American beauties started a whole 
new trend in magazine illustrating...really belong in 
the fine arts field. Klett was born in St. Louis...studied 
at the School of Fine Arts there and followed up with 


work in France, Italy, Switzerland and Germany. 


Before doing a finished illustration, Klett makes nu- 
merous water color and pencil layouts. As do many 
leaders in the commercial and fine arts fields, he en- 
joys working on Strathmore paper... finds its unusual 
responsive quality an aid to fast creative work. You 
too, will find yourself working with greater ease, speed 
and efficiency on Strathmore. 


Write for Free Sample Book, showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper is Part of the Picture 


STRATHMORE 222 
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SUPREME QUALITY Fine Artists 
Colors in SUN THICKENED OIL 


Greatest permanency and 

durability ever achieved 

Exceptional brilliancy and 

strength Equalized 

drying times with pure 
oil vehicle 


DEEP COLD 
LABEL 







Three inch 


1 Ne | Vitthiw. in 
WATERCOLORS | _ ae acne ae 

‘ ~ ALL MEDIUMS! 
TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. § 


Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 
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For FREE Technical Book, write 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


OIL—WATER—TEMPERA—PASTEL" 































































ft AQUA PASTEL 
4 Weber Artists’ Colors have been the outstanding medium of 
. professional artist-painters since 1853. They insure brilliance 
i and permanency to the artists’ best efforts. Students, too, find 
} greater success with their use. Ask your dealer for Weber 
“Fine Artists” Colors. 
WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 
ARTISTS” BATERIALS 
F. WEBER CO. 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 
4 American Artist 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Please send notices to Eve Brian, Bulletin Board Editor, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


ALBANY, WN. Y., Albany Inst., of History & Art. 
Apr. 25-June 3. 10th Regional Exhibition, Art- 
ists of Upper Hudson. For artists living within 
100 mi. radius of Albany. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, pastel & sculpture not previously shown at 
the Albany Institute. No fee. Jury. Purchase 
Prize. Works due Apr. 14th. For prospectus: 
John D. Hatch, Jr., Dir., Albany Inst. of Hist. 
and Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 

ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Inst. of History & Art, Feb. 
14-Mar. 11. Albany inst. American Drawing An- 
nual, V. For all artists in U. S. & Canada. All 
drawing mediums—suitably matted. No more 
than 5 entries. No fee. Jury. No prizes. Works 
due Feb. 3. J. D. Hatch, Jr. Aibany Institute 
M4 a & Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, 


ATHENS, 0., Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio Univ. 
Mar. 1-21. Ohio Valley Oil & Watercolor Show. 
For residents of Ohio, Ind., Ill., W. Va., Penna., 
& KY. Mediums: oil & watercolor. Fee: $2.50. 
dury Prizes: $150 in War Bonds; honorable men- 
tions. Entry cards due Feb. 12; works, Feb. 12- 
22. Dean Earl C. Siegfried, College of Fine 
Arts, Ohio Univ., Athens, 0 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Art Gallery, March 7-Apr. 
1. Western N. Y. Exhibit. For artists in 14 
counties of Western N. Y. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, pastel, prints, gouaches, drawings, ceramics 
& sculpture. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards due Feb. 8; works, Feb. 17. Dr. A. C. 
Ritchie, Albright Art Gal., Buffalo 9, N. Y. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Birmingham Public Library. 
April—dates later. 25th Ann. Southern States 
Art League. For members. Membership $5. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, tempera, pastel, sculp- 
ture, graphic arts, crafts. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks & works due Mar. 9. Ethel Hutson, 
Sec’y, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans 18, La. 

BURLINGTON, VT., Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 
Mar. 3-31. 15th Ann. Northern Vt. Artists’ Ex- 
hibit. For artists of Vermont. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, etching, lithograph, black & white. 
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Round nibs 
Nos. 1 to 5 
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Square nibs 
Nos. 6-10 
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Shading nibs 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


Fee: $1. Jury. Popular Vote Awards. Entry 
cards due Feb. 15; works, Feb. 20. Harold S. 
Knight, 15 Nash Place, Burlington, Vt. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst. of Chicago, June 7-Aug. 19. 
49th Ann., Artists of Chicago & vicinity. For 
artists of Chicago and 100-mi. radius. Mediums: 
oil, sculpture, watercolor, drawing, prints & adv. 
art. No fee. Jury. Prizes: $1,950. Entry 
cards due Apr. 9; works, Apr. 17-24. Frederick 
A. Sweet, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

DALLAS, TEXAS, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Mar. 
25-Apr. 25. 16th Annual Dallas Allied Arts Ex- 
hibition. For residents of Dallas County. All 
mediums. No fee. Jury. Prizes: $1,000. En- 
try cards & works due Mar. 10. Jerry Bywaters, 
Dir., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park, 
Dallas 10, Texas. 

FLINT, MICH., Flint Inst. of Arts. Apr. 26-May 27. 
For artists of Flint. Ali mediums. No fee. 
dury. Prizes: $800. Works due Apr. 19. R. B. 
Freeman, Dir., Flint Inst. of Arts, Flint, Mich. 

JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery, Apr. 1-30. 
4th Ann. Nat'l Watercolor Exhibit. For all Amer- 
ican artists. No fee. Jury. Prize: $100 War 
Bond. Entry cards & works due Mar. 20. Miss. 
Art Ass’n., Municipal Art Gallery, 839 N. State 
St., Jackson, Miss. 

MADISON, WIS., Madison Free Library, Feb. 4-24. 
Madison Art Ass’n Ann. For artists of Madison 
& environs & Armed Forces stationed here. All 
Mediums. Fee for non-members; 25c per entry 
(4). dury. Prizes: $250. Works due Feb. 2. 
Mrs. W. F. Dalton, 2011 Monroe St., Madison 
5, Wis. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat’l Academy Galleries. Apr. 21- 
May 19. Nat'l Ass’n of Women Artists, 53rd 
Ann. For members. Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
black & white, pastel & sculpture. Fee: $1.50. 
Jury. Prize awards: $13,000. Entry cards & 
works due Apr. 11. Miss Josephine Droege, Ex. 
Sec’y, c/o Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 


EASIER TO WORK WITH... FASTER ON THE DRAW 


TANDAROD ........ 


sionals and students everywhere 


WHERE TO SHOW 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Milwaukee Art Inst. Mar. 16- 
Apr. 14. Wis. Artists 31st Ann. For all Wiscon- 
sin artists—legal residents. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, sculpture, drawing. No fee. Jury. Prizes: 
$500. Entry cards & works due Feb. 28. Miss 
Polly Coan, Milwaukee Art Inst., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., International Print Society. 
Feb. 3-24. 6th Annual Exhibition of National 
Serigraph Society. For members. (Dues $12, 
may be paid quarterly. Three new serigraphs 
published since last Annual.) No jury. For 
entry blanks and details: Ex. Dir., National 
Serigraph Soc., 96 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. Mar. 
14-Apr. 11. Nat'l Academy of Design 119th 
Ann. Painting, Sculpture & Architecture Exhibit. 
For all artists. Mediums: painting, sculpture & 
architecture. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Work 
rec'd Feb. 12 & 13. Sec’y, Nat’l Academy of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 

PALM BEACH, FLA., Norton Gallery of Art. Mar. 9- 
30. 27th Ann., Palm Beach League. For mem- 
bers. (Membership $5). All mediums. Jury. 
Prizes: War Bonds. Entry cards due Feb. 26; 
works, Mar. 3. Miss C. V. Knapp, Norton Gal- 
lery, Pioneer Park, Palm Beach, Fla. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center. Apr. 8- 
May 6. 7th Annual Regional Show. For present 
& former residents of W. Va., Va., Ky., Ohio, 
Pa., & Dist. of Columbia. Mediums: oil & 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes: War Bonds. Entry 
cards due Mar. 26; works, Mar. 29. Fine Arts 
Center, 317 9th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PORTLAND, ME., L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Mar. 4-Apr. 1. 62nd Ann. Portland Soc. 
of Art. For all living Amer. artists. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, pastel. Fee: $1. for 1 to 3 en- 
tries. Jury. No prizes. Entry cards & works 
due Feb. 20. Bernice Breck, Sec’y, 111 High 
St., Portland 3, Me. 


Continued on page 32 


19 different points 


OPrsarver strokes with a 


smoother ink stroke 


The ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


COR DEPENDABLE SERVICE UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 
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DRAWLET PENS FOR LETTERING AND DRAWING 
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WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
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se AFTER THE WAR 3x 


Among the varied examples of strange archi- 
tecture which have met the eyes of our men 
overseas, none hold a greater note of mystery 
than do the prehistoric dolmens of Brittany. 


Almost as rare at the moment as these 
ancient shrines, are the renowned Gillott 
Pens. But take heart! The day will come 
when a full supply will again be available. 
Buy more bonds and hasten that day! 












ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC., 93 Chambers St., New York 8 
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ADVERTISING ART 


IN A WARTIME YEAR 


, 


“The future historian,” writes M. F. Agha in the fore- 
word to the 23rd Annual of Advertising Art,* “will 
have many juicy tidbits to liven up his chapter on 
‘Advertising and Non-Selling’ in 1943-1944. It is easy,” 
he explains, “to be amused: 

“by the High Official of the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements who congratulated a group of Advertising 
men on the smaller demand for durable goods and 
appliances which resulted from their efforts; 

“by a store that advertised items which are not for 
sale (because of shortages or low stocks) so as to save 
customers the trouble of hunting for non-existent 
articles. 

“by a commercial photographer who was commis- 
sioned to take a color picture for a fountain pen 
advertisement—and could not do it, because neither 
he nor the Agency, nor the Manufacturer could find 
a pen to photograph; 

“by another photographer who was taking a picture 
of a girl for a lingerie ad and was asked to spotlight 
her face and to keep her undies in the shadow, 
‘because otherwise somebody miyht get the idea of 
buying the lingerie.’ 

“However, before you laugh,” continues Agha, “re- 
member that there are still enough fountain pens 
around to sign checks for all the lingerie you might 
decently require; and for that no small measure of 
thanks is due, among other factors, to the new non- 
selling advertising.” 

Mr. Agha tells the story of an American engineer 
who, some years’ago, was telling a Red Commissar 
about a new labor-saving device that was supposed to 
cut man-hours practically in half. 


“That's nothing,” said the Commissar: “we have a 
Department Store in Moscow that used to employ eight 
hundred people; now one man is doing all the work.” 


“Incredible!” said the Engineer: “how does he do it?’ 


* This Annual of the Art Directors Club is published by Wat- 


son-Guptill Publications, Inc. $6.00. 
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“Very simple,” said the Commissar: “he stands all day 
long in the main entrance and keeps on repeating: 
‘No goods today, No goods today, No goods today! .. .’” 

“On one hand the task of an Advertising Art Director 
in the War Economy seems to be as easy as the task of 
the Russian Department Store Doorkeeper; on the other 
hand, as Josh Billings used to say, not so fast. 


“The sudden change from Hard Selling to Soft 
Pedaling; from Moving the Goods to Building up the 
Prestige; from titillating the Pride of Ownership to 
stimulating Civic Virtue—is apt to try man’s soul, and 
sometimes his sense of humor.” 


But it has not had a depressing effect upon Art in 
advertising. On the contrary one must be impressed, 
in turning the pages of this Annual, by the unusual 
excellence of advertising illustration that has been 
maintained during the exigencies of a wartime year. 
The war as the core of many advertising campaigns may 
account for this in part. Artists, naturally enough, 
have thrown themselves into these commissions with an 
excess of enthusiasm, giving the public one of its major 
sources of printed pictorial information about every 
aspect of men and machines of war. Some artists have 
temporarily forsaken fiction illustration altogether in 
order to devote themselves to these campaigns. Dean 
Cornwell, for example, has not created a story illustra- 
tion for three years. 

The Annual might profitably be studied from a 
number of viewpoints; perhaps it is as good a mirror 
as there is of our national thinking and doing, particu- 
larly since advertising during wartime has been so 
largely concerned with selling ideas rather than mer- 
chandise. 


On the technical side it is an encyclopedia of con- 
temporary practice in the graphic arts—covering the 
whole field of printed publicity from newspaper adver- 
tisements to 24-sheet posters. 


Above drawing was made by Hans Moller for §. Nathan ¢ 
Company, Inc. Frank Best & Company, Inc., was the agency; 
Yorothy Schlesinger, art director. 
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As a record of trends in illustrative style it may be of especial value 
to artists. One of our first impressions in reviewing this Annual is the 
extensive use of photography; 43% of the 360 pictures reproduced passed 
through the camera’s lens. Last yéar the count was 23%; the year before 
that, 30%. Looking backward progressively we found percentages run- 
ning 41%, 37%, 34%, 34%, 19% and dropping down to 12% in the 6th 
Annual, published in 1927. 

Perhaps these figures do not represent a significant poll of photographic 
art, for they are based upon an extremely small sampling. Yet that is 
the method of all polls. 

In turning the pages to make the count it is by no means easy to tell 
at a glance which are photographs and which paintings. Many artists 
appear definitely to be competing with the camera, and so successfully 
that they would seem to be playing into the photographic illustrator’s 
hands. If the camera can do it, why ask the brush to do it? 

This query does not imply that all pictures having a meticulously 
rendered detail are photographic. We cannot accuse Salvatore Dali for 
example; and no one can paint more convincing fuzz on peaches. But 
Dali, whether you like him or not, does things no camera ever thought 
of doing. 

It is challenging for an artist to examine the pictures reproduced in 
this Annual and ask himself how many of the “hand painted” ones 
might have been just as effectively produced photographically. He might 
well ask, “What has the camera got that I haven’t got?” Or its corollary, 
“What have J got that the camera hasn’t got?” 





artist: Edmund Giesbert 
art director: Larry Stults 
client: Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
agency: Kirkgasser-Dreu 
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artist: Andre Durenceau 
art director: Donald Sternloff nites tar 
client: The Travelers Insurance Company wm nnpilticull Snandigaaied 


agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


artist: Jerry Farnsworth 

art director: MacGregor Ormiston 

client: McCall’s Magazine 

agency: Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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artist: John Atherton 

art director: Albert O. Jenkins 

client: Koppers Company 

agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Of the pictures reproduced on these pages could any have been as 
well handled by a camera man? The answer, to be sure, can be both 
“ves” and “no.” It is a question that art directors have to answer every 
day; it is one that is vital to both kinds of picture makers. 

By the above I do not intend to imply lack of appreciation of photog- 
raphy’s great contribution to the field of advertising. There are obvious 
areas where the camera’s supremacy is unchallenged; others where either 
camera or brush will excel according to the creative genius of the prac- 
titioner. There is plenty of this talent in several photographic studios 
which are generously represented in the 23rd Annual of Advertising Art. 
We hope in some future issue to devote an article to their work. 
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mind. 

How our familiar world appears to different artists, 

gy what they choose to extract from its infinite beauties, 
and what it looks like when it emerges finally from 
their cerebral digestive organs is something quite fas- 
cinating to contemplate irrespective of the appeal to 
one’s individual taste. One can at least deriwe consid- 
erable excitement from merely being in the experi- 
mental laboratory of the painter’s world. 

On these pages we reproduce pictures by five artists 
whose werk, seen in the galleries during the wéek this 
is being written, presents interesting contrasts in phil- 
osophy and method. 

George Caleb Bingham, the Missouri painter, is one 
of America’s great romanticists. Born in Virginia in 
1811, he lived in Missouri from early youth and painted 
the familiar scenes of pioneer life along the Missouri 
River. The picturesque political life of his times was 
the subject of many of his canvases. Bingham himself 
was an active participant in state and local politics 
throughout his life, 

Bingham’s “Ideal in Art,” as he expressed it, was the 
imitation of nature. In an address delivered in 1879, 
the year of his death, he wrote, “I cannot believe that 
the ideal in Art, as is supposed by many, is a specific 
mental form existing in the mind of the artist more 
perfect than any prototype in nature, and that to be a 
great artist he must look within him for a model and 
close his eyes upon external nature. Such a mental 
form would be a fixed and determined idea, admitting 
of no variations, such as we find in diversified nature 
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and in the works of artists most distinguished in their 
profession. “An artist @fded by h a form would 
necessarily repeat in every work exactly the same lines 
and the same expression.” 

Again, “All the thought which in the course of my 
studies I have been able to give the subject has led me 
to conclude that the ideal in Art is but’the impressions 
made upon the mind of the artist by the beautiful or 
art subjects in external nature and that our Art pOwer 
is the ability to receive and retain these aa ens 
so clearly and distinctly as to be able to*duplicates 
them upon our canvas. So far from these impressions 
thus engraved upon our mhemory being superior to na- 
ture, they are but the creatures of nature and depend 
upon her for existence as fully as the image in a mirror 
depends upon that which is before it. It is true that 
a work of art emanating from these impressions may be 
and generally is, tinged by some peculiarity belonging 


to the mind of the artist, just as some mirrors by slight. 
convex in surface give reflections which do not exactly ~ 


accord with the objects before them. Yet any obvious 
and radical departure from. its prototype in nature 
will justly condemn it as a work of art.’ 

Bingham was a most successful and highly regarded 
artist in his day. His canvases were in consgant demand 
and ‘copperplate engravings of his paintinga executéd 
by European engravers, were widely sold in America. 

He is a relatively new hero in our day, having been 
brought to light as a result of our interest in regional- 
ism and the romanticism of early American art. “It was 
not until April of 1934,” writes Albert Christ-Janer in 
his excellet volume on this painter (Dodd-Mead), “that 
Bingham was ‘dusted off and cleaned up.’ At that time 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis exhibited twenty 
paintings and eight prints. The collection was, in the 
same year, shown in the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery in Kansas City. Then in the spring of 1935 
the canvases and prints were shown in the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, And, finally, the exhibit 
was presented to New England at Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. This was, one might say, the official debut of 
Bingham into the modern art world.” 

Since this “discovery” of an almost forgotten genius, 
Bingham’s stock has soared and his work now stands at 
the head of American genre painting in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 





urtesy k 








wriesy Knoedler Galleries 


THE STORM (24 x 28 inches) is a meticulously painted canvas 
in a splendid state of preservation. The thunderous sky and dark, 
storm tossed foliage are bluish gray in color. A greenish yellow 
light illuminates the focal point of the picture which is a giant 
rock at the edge of a brook. A frightened deer is leaping toward 


this spotlight. A shattered tree trunk enhances the violence of 
the scene. 


BINGHAM, George Caleb. 1811-79. 


Born Augusta Co., Va.; with family to Missouri 1819. c. 1827 
cabinet maker’s apprentice; studied law and theology; first 
painting instruction supposedly from Chester Harding. c. 1830 
began to paint portraits of neighbors. c. 1835 to St. Louis; c. 
1837 to study at Pennsylvania Academy, Philadelphia. 1840-44 
painted portraits, Washington, D. C.; to Missouri 1844. First 
genre and landscape paintings 1845. Visit to New York 1849; 
in Philadelphia 1853-54. To Europe 1856; in Diisseldorf until 
1859; returned to Missouri. In Union Army 1861. Active in state 
and local politics throughout life; professor of art, University 
of Missouri 1877. Died Kansas City. 
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Glorious Victory of the Sloop “Maria” Oil 1926 


Residents of the Metropolitan district have recently 
had an opportunity to gauge the stature of Lyonel 
Feininger in an impressive full-length presentation of 
work at the Museum of Modern Art. This reviews his 
accomplishment throughout a most productive career; 
it supports the opinion of those who have called him 
one of America’s most creative artists. Feininger’s own 
comments that follow are reprinted by permission from 
the handsome catalogue of the exhibition ($2.50) 
published by the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


“It seems nearly impossible to free oneself from the 
accepted reality of nature.” Thus wrote Feininger in 
1907, “That which is seen optically has to go through 
the process of transformation and crystallization to be- 
come a picture. ... 


1913... “while sketching out-of-doors these last days 
I got into a sort of ecstasy, at the end of an afternoon 
my whole being was functioning instinctively, my capa- 
vilities were increased to the utmost, I stood on one 
and the same spot, drawing the same motif three and 
four times until I had got it according to my vision. 
That surpasses mere observation and recording by far, 
it is a magnetic co-ordinating, liberating from all 
restrictions. ... 


1914 “I shall probably never in my pictures 
represent humans in the usual way—all the same what- 
ever urges me is human. I am incapable of any pro- 
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Courtesy Museum of Modern Art 


FEININGER, Lyonel. 1871- 


Born New York. Son of two musicians; studied violin. To 
Germany 1887. Abandoned musical career; art training Kunst- 
gewerbeschule, Hamburg; Berlin Academy of Fine Arts. Widely 
known as illustrator and cartoonist for German and French 
papers; 1906-07 for Chicago Tribune. Turned te painting, study- 
ing in Paris 1907; influenced by Cubism. Exhibited with Mare, 
Kandinsky, Klee in Berlin 1913. Taught painting and graphic 
arts at Bauhaus, Weimar and Dessau 1919-34, Returned to U. S. 
1936; 1937 taught at Mills College, Calif. Lives New York. 


ducing without a warm human feeling... . 


1917 ... “the weeks out there have done me lots of 
good, my feeling for color has become enriched. Maybe 
I’m poor in that respect compared to others. But the 
feeling for nature, which J own seems to me _ very 
wonderful also, and perhaps leading into greater depths 
than the talent of being able to produce out of the 
color-box. . . . The mystical quality in the object has 
always kept me spellbound... . 


1927 . . . “I don’t paint a picture for the purpose of 
an esthetic achievement, and I never think of pictures 
in the traditional sense. From deep within arises an 
almost painful urge for the realization of inner experi- 
ences, an overwhelming longing, an unearthly nostalgia 
overcomes me at times, to bring them to light out of a 
long lost past... .” 
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Connecticut Farm Buildings Tempera 


It would be hard to present a more dramatic contrast 
to Feininger than Charles Sheeler. He is as bound to 
photographic reality as Feininger is freed from it. Both 
men have been securely enfolded in the confusingly 
selective embrace of Dame Modernism, who is certainly 
catholic in her amours. 


“Charles Sheeler,” writes Jerome Mellquist in The 
Emergence of an American Art (Scribner’s), “practices 
both painting and photography, but unlike Steichen, he 
has not abandoned one for the other. Always possessed 
of a bent towards inquiry, he visited abroad after his 
student days at the Pennsylvania Academy (he was 
born in 1883). Having accepted Braque and other 
abstractionists in Paris, he became one of our first 
cubists. He was exhibited at the Forum Show (also 
at the Armory). At that time his canvases displayed the 
curiosity of their maker. His career as a professional 
photographer began in 1912. A few years later he 
made a series of barns and interiors from the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch country. These still incorporate much of 
the best in Sheeler, His impeccable workmanship, his 
somewhat dry touch, were fully adapted to such mate- 
rial. Here his attainment had the quality of a good, 
if somewhat flat, prose. Later, in his paintings, he 
attempted the industrial scene, the Williamsburg res- 
toration, still-lifes, and premeditated interiors. These 
works impress the observer as arrangements, and photo- 
graphic at that, for, when stripped of their color, they 


Courtesy Downtown Gallery 


SHEELER. Charles. 1883 

Born Philadelphia, of Pennsylvania family of Welsh and Irish 
origin. Three years study at Quaker City School of Industrial 
Arts; three at Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts — under 
Chase. Summers in Europe. Painting avocation, photography 
vocation in Europe and Bucks County, Pa., while providing 
architects’ records and fashion models for Conde Nast. From 
1931 serious painting of American industrial scene. Represented 
in most of the important Museums in the U. S. Lives Ridgefield, 
Conn. 


are virtually indistinguishable from his products of the 
camera. Sheeler has an intelligent and a responsible 
mind, and he certainly can be praised for his meti- 
culousness. But he cannot rid himself of a certain 
emotional anemia. This holds him back more than the 
positive lack of other gifts.” 


Against this rather negative appraisal of Sheeler’s 
work there is the acclaim of the art world, from both 
left and right, of its austere beauty. There is some- 
thing in us that responds to sur-reality, to the impres- 
sion of objects cleansed of atmospheric effects and re- 
vealed in unnatural clarity. If Sheeler were not a de- 
signer these virtues would not suffice to give his work 
distinction. That after all is a final test of any kind 
of art expression. 
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Evening Pastime Oil 24 x 36 


“Hobson Pittman’s interest in the simple dignity of 
Victorian objects, high-ceilinged rooms, and the radiant 
aspects of nature relates directly back to his early 
environment. The quiet intensity of mood established 
in most of his paintings would seem to stem from 
youthful associations in his native North Carolina. He 
was born on a farm near Tarboro on January 14, 1900, 
where he lived until he was ten years of age. Then he 
moved to Tarboro into a large and rambling, threc- 
story, post-Civil War house with high ceilings and very 
tall windows, the latter opening onto a porch which 
surrounded all four sides. During the next seven or 
eight years he visited from time to time various rela- 
tives, each of whom dwelt in a house of the period, 
furnished with handsome and, to the future painter, 
‘strange’ pieces of Victorian furniture. All of this is 
important because of the profound impression it made 
upon the boy. He loved the Tarboro home and all 
that was in it. ‘I feel in a way,’ he writes, ‘as if I had 
been born in this era of the Victorian because of the 
houses I lived in and the houses I visited.’ 

“In a decade when most artists were inclined, if they 
treated them at all, to poke fun at Victorian relics 
Pittman has made us conscious of the authentic dig- 
nity and spaciousness of the style at its best. In this 
respect he is akin to Edward Hopper who long has 
reacted profoundly to the stateliness of the Victorian 
exterior. Without any fanfare and _ self-advertising 
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Courtesy Milch Galiery 


PITTMAN, Hobson. 1899 


Born Tarboro, N. C. Studied Carnegie Institute of Technology ; 
Columbia University, New York; Pennsylvania State College. 
Europe, 1928, 1930 and 1935. Director of Art, Friends’ School, 
Overbrook, Pa. Visiting Artist, Pennsylvania State College Sum- 


‘ mer School. Represented in most of the important Museums in 


the U. S., and in private collections. 


these artists have been painting various aspects of the 
American background for many years.” (Quotations 
from an article by J. Burn Helme in Parnassus) 

Long known as a painter of the empty room with 
the sense of presence withdrawn but briefly, Pittman 
began a few years ago to introduce phantom-like women 
in his interiors; frail, diminutive creatures who seem 
to be ghosts returning to their familiar haunts. The 
principle reason for their intrusion would appear to be 
to add poignancy to the nostalgic flavor of the pictures. 

In many canvases transparent screens intervene be 
tween spectator and figures which are seen on the 
screen as dim silhouettes. Favorites among Pittman 
themes are those in which the warmth of lighted inte- 
riors—often red carpeted—contrast with greenish blue 
moonlit skies. 

His canvases are very pleasant technically, but paint 
quality is not allowed in the least to divert from the 
romantic aura that envelopes all of these delightful 
pictures. 
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Mercer Quarry Oil 


We are at once impressed, in John Folinsbee’s can- 
vases, by’ an artist’s delight in the full and flowing 
brush, a technique that recalls Robert Henri, George 
Bellows, George Luks and Vlaminck. Of our five paint- 
ers here represented he alone revels in broad swift 
strokes laid down with masterly facility. He is lavish 
with pigment, piles it on in thick layers, especially in 
light areas. He is at his best in large pictures that 
allow plenty of elbow room for his vigorous attack. 

Folinsbee’s pictures give the impression of being 
freshly transcribed from nature rather than studiously 
created indoors. Some of his smaller canvases are actual- 
ly painted in the field. The larger pictures grow out 
of many small on-the-spot sketches but in the process 
of transcription none of the clear atmosphere of the 
outdoors is lost; his paint is mixed with the winds that 
blow over the rolling countryside of New Hope, Penn- 
sylvania, where he lives and works. 

That is a favorite painter’s country. Its wooded hills 
and cultivated fields, the old canal with its quaint toll 
houses, invite the brush of many well-known artists. 
Here Folinsbee finds a wealth of subject matter both 
summer and winter. He paints one season as well as 
another. 

Dark, cold gray skies cast a somber mood over many 
of his pictures; it is the characteristic mood of his best 
canvases. His fields are brushed in with verdant greens 
that are often brilliantly illuminated and contrast dra- 





Courtesy Ferargil Gallery 


FOLINSBEE, John 1892 


Born Buffalo, N. Y. Studied with Birge Harrison, John F. Carlson 
and Du Mond. Member of National Academy, Known as Phila- 
delphia painter, having lived and painted in Delaware Valley 
at New Hope for many years. Extensive prize winner in 
national competitions, among them: Third Hallgarten prize; 
National Academy of Design, 1916; Second Hallgarten prize, 
1917; Carnegie prize, 1921; First Hallgarten prize, 1923; Second 
Altman prize, National Academy of Design, 1936. Represented: 
Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y.; Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
ington; National Arts Club, New York; Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, and others; also murals in the Court 
House in Paducah, Ky., and U. S. Post Office in Freeland, Pa. 


matically with heavy skies. 

In his recent one man show at the Ferargil Galleries, 
Folinsbee was represented by several portrait studies. 
These were painted with the same technical verve as 
his landscapes and, although they did not receive the 
acclaim critics accorded his landscapes, they certainly 
demonstrated that his skill is by no means limited to 
the painting of the countryside. He is an accomplished 
figure draughtsman. 

Folinsbee does not, of course, accept nature as he 
finds it, his pictures are composed with a solid sense 
of design. Although, as one critic put it, his impressions 
of nature have a bold immediacy, they convey a sense 
of structure and weight of ground forms, 
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In 1940, the Five Hundredth Anniversary of Prinung 
from movable type was celebrated in many quarters 
of the globe. Under the sponsorship of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, many Americans were 
brought to the realization for the first time, of the great 
debt they owe to the art of printing. For, in spite of 
the advances of science which have given us the tele- 
phone, telegraph, and radio, the position of printing 
as a servant to society remains unchallenged. 

From the establishment of the first printery in New 
England a little over three hundred years ago, the 
printer, as our frontiers broadened, has followed in 
the wake of the carpenter, the miller and the black- 
smith. The transient weekly (and later daily) news- 
paper with its local and national news supplemented 
by “Publick Notices” gave the nation a medium of 
powerful propaganda which has played an important 
part in shaping our destiny right down to this minute. 

Thus the utility of printing has conditioned men's 
minds regarding politics and trade, but what about 
printing as an agent in religion and education, diver- 
sion and art? 

The first American book (extant) was the Bay Psalm 
Book of 1640, to be followed shortly by school books 
with small formats, rude printing and woodcuts. 

In our early days, public libraries were unheard of, 
and private ones the mark of a cultivated household. 
Nevertheless, as time went on and the colonies grew, 
the desire to read prompted the desire to own books. 
Demand steadily increased. Good printing in America 
received its first important sponsor and practitioner in 
Benjamin Franklin. In his hands, typographical error 
was greatly diminished, and the foundation of a recog- 
nizable style established. 

But though Franklin’s fine example exerted influence 
on the ambitious printer who took pride in his craft, 
the rank and file remained, in the parlance of the day, 
—“mecanicks” only. Book illustration in the Colonies, 
though sometimes attempted, remained rude until well 
past the middle of the nineteenth century. Only an 
occasional example—such as the fine wood-engraved 


A page from a Florentine book (last decade of the fifteenth 
century). Notice the harmony of this simple woodcut with 
Some scholars believe the decorative border 
around the illustration was the mark of a particular studio, 
though the true identity of the designers and woodcutters 


the type. 


of these handsome chapbooks is unknown. 
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A sixteenth century woodcut designed by Jost Amman 
showing a group of printers at work at the “case” and press. 


ART IN PRINTING 
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illustrations of Dr. Alexander Anderson—appeared, to 
echo the best European example. 

The rise of the Industrial Revolution brought nota- 
ble changes in printing—paper, type, presses, and re- 
productive processes for illustration. By the last quar- 
ter of this century (19th) many of the hand processes 
in printing had been mechanized; speed of production 
was greatly increased thereby, and large editions became 
the order of the day. 

The reaction to this mechanization, which brought 
volume and speed of production without in any way 
insuring a comparable improvement in quality, came 
first in England. 

Though the greatest monuments in printing during 
the Renaissance had been produced on the Continent 
—notably in Germany, Italy and France—the discrimi- 
nating book collectors of England had always harboured 
an appreciation of finely made books. When in the last 
decade of this tumultuous nineteenth century the re- 
vival movement of fine printing found its enthusiastic 
exponent in the person of William Morris, the renas- 
cence of art in book printing was begun. 
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Morris is important if only for the example of crafts- 
manship his printing displayed. His most famous work 
~The Kelmscott Chaucer—was slowly produced after 
several years’ labor, during which time, the harmony 
of its component parts of decoration and type and the 
perfection of its press work were the major pursuit. It 
was a return to the old methods in which hand-set type 
and wood-engraved decorations of a linear style were 
combined to make an agreeable page artistically, 
though, in Morris’s case, sadly lacking in type that was 
easy to read. All in all, Morris and associates produced 
fifty-three books, many of which were illustrated with 
the linear designs of Burne-Jones and Walter Crane. 

This collaboration between illustrator and printer 
concerned with typographical harmony inspired others 
to form small printing and publishing offices. Two such 
presses must be cited, for they reflected the spirit of 
Morris without in any way being imitative of his style. 
The first was the Vale Press of Charles Ricketts, who 
in company with another able English artist, Charles 
Shannon, provided collectors with charming editions 
that reflected appreciation of the celebrated Italian 
printers of the early sixteenth century. The other press 
founded by Lucien Pissarro, son of the great Impres- 
sionist painter, was called the Eragny Press. Many 
items of the Eragny were decorated with the exquisite 
wood engravings in color by Lucien, whose death in 
England was recorded but a few months ago. 

The movement spread to the continent, where it 
found sympathetic support in Germany and Italy. By 
the beginning of World War I almost every country 
had not only felt its influence, but could also boast of 
a few celebrated printers whose art and craftsmanship 
had established them, and set them apart from, and 
above, “the slovenly Peters.” 

With the founding of D. B. Updike’s Merrymount 
Press in Boston in 1893, and followed ten years later by 
the Village Press of Frederic W. Goudy, his wife Bertha, 
and Will Ransom, fine printing in the United States 
received an impetus that gradually spread across the 


A typical William Morris page with the illustration by 
Walter Crane. 
designed by Morris, were engraved on wood by professional — 
engravers. Compare this excessively decorated page with 
the simplicity of the Florentine example. 


The illustration, and decorative borders 


land. Leading book publishers began to seek the serv- 
ices of able designers, and slowly, book illustration 
began to change to meet the higher standards of better 
book design. 

By the 1920's considerable progress had been made. 
Book collecting had increased tremendously in the 
years following the first World War and especially of 
the handsomely illustrated edition. Numerous firms 
had gained recognition fer their typographical stand- 
ards and the special illustrated book—“old favorites in 
new dress” found many enthusiastic buyers. A new 
market for fine books had been created. Publishers 
recognized the prestige value of publishing fine edi- 
tions, but the high cost of engaging designers, illustra- 
tors and competent printers frequently left them with 
expensive stock on hand due to the uncertainty of col- 
lectors’ reactions. A few illustrators and printers had 
found a limited group of supporters among the large 
buying public, but, for most publishers, the element 
of chance was a constant check against the daring which 
the finest illustrated aid printed work requires. 

It was such circumstances as these that provoked the 
idea of a Limited Editions Club among a small group 
of young and enthusiastic book publishers who met 
together shortly before Christmas, about sixteen years 
ago. They recognized that for any publisher to make 
a business of publishing fine editions it would be ab- 
solutely essential to have a guaranteed market. And to 
have a guaranteed market, a publisher would have to 
set up a schedule of projected titles, predetermine his 
costs based on an ideal number of books per edition 
and “sell” his plans to a potential list of book collectors. 

One of these young and energetic publishers who 
came away from this spirited meeting was Mr. George 
Macy. For him, it was more than just a bright idea, It 
was a germ. Within a year he had made his plans, 
gained the necessary capital from realistic business men 
and on the day of the stock market crash in 1929, 
published his “number one” book in his first series! 

The Limited Editions Club was therefore launched 
in travail with many honest doubts it could weather 
even the first year. The opposite was true. Within a 
few months the limit of fifteen hundred members had 
signed up for the first series based on their confidence 
that the prospectus, with its list of twelve titles (one to 
be issued each month) would be fulfilled, and that these 
carefully selected titles would result in finely printed 
books. 

The Club has had a waiting list during many of its 
fifteen years. (As this article is being prepared, The 
Limited Editions Club is just beginning its sixteenth 
series.) More than four hundred of its original sub- 
scribers are still on its rolls, What has created this 
phenomenal confidence among a limited number of 
persons interested in owning fine editions and what 
are the features that have established its success? 

From the beginning, Mr. Macy has spared no expense 
of time, energy, or money to make each of his publica- 
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Pages from “The Travels of Marco 
Polo,’ The Limited Editions Club, 
1934. Illustrations are reproductions 
from watercolors by Nikolai Fyodoro- 
vitch Lapshin, who won first prize in 
a competition conducted by the Club. 
Notice how effectively the designer, 
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Lester Douglas, has provided a type 
page of the requisite scale and open- 
ness to complement these sprightly 
and informal illustrations. 


tions the finest book his designers, illustrators, printers 
and binders could create. In order to gain this end he 
has made it a policy to grant these artists and craftsmen 
the maximum freedom to exercise their talents. In 
most cases, the designers of the books have collaborated 
with Mr. Macy in the selection of the illustrator and 
printer, so that through harmonious team work the 
ideal could be realized. 

Whatever the critics may think of the first series in 
the light of succeeding ones, in which printers and 
book artists from all over the world have contributed 
to interpret many of the great works of literature, one 
thing seems certain. The first year’s books set a high 
standard of accomplishment, and proved to the satis- 
faction of the members that America harbored great 
book artists and printers. And what is more, the selec- 
tion of titles, in its breadth and quality whetted the 
appetites of these collectors. 

To give some idea of these fine talents who under- 
took commissions for Mr. Macy's first series in which 
American artists and printers were used exclusively, the 
list of celebrated names is important. The illustrators 
include: Alexander King, John Held Jr., René Clarke, 
C, B. Falls, Thomas M. Cleland, W. A. Dwiggins, Allen 
Lewis, Edward A. Wilson and Rudolph Ruzicka. 
Among printers and typographers we find the names 
of Norman T. A. Munder, Frederic Warde, William 
A. Kittredge, Carl Purington Rollins, Fred Anthoensen, 
Frederic W. Goudy, Richard W. Ellis, and D. B. 
Updike. 

The second series featured the work of foreign art- 
ists and printers in which twelve countries were repre- 
sented. Appropriate literary masterpieces were selected 
for each printer who was commissioned to produce a 
book which “seemed to his taste a national manifesta- 
tion of the art of fine book making.” This series gave 
subscribers volumes from some of the greatest printers 
and book artists in the world, so that by the time it 
was completed they had on their shelves not only 
twenty-four titles, but a collection of books which it is 
doubtful any single collector could have achieved in 
the open market with the same monetary investment 
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Of course this was exactly what The Limited Editions 
Club declared it could do for its members, and by this 
time, it had ample evidence to offer as proof. ; 

To examine the two hundred titles published in the 
fifteen series just recently concluded is to look upon 
an accumulation of the book arts almost without 
parallel in contemporary art. Almost every conceivable 
illustration technique is represented. Most of the great 
book illustrators here and abroad are present; likewise, 
the great typographers, printers and book binders. 
Some of the books are large formats with correspond- 
ingly large decorations printed on mellow hand-made 
paper. These make imposing items in the bookshelf 
and, human nature being what it is, these big books 
are frequently among the favorites. Some of the choic- 
est, however, are small books; the kind where perfection 
of press-work and binding call for the most sensitive 
collector to fully appreciate. It is safe to say that the 
majority of the two hundred titles is neither large nor 
small, garish nor too plain, but possessing that agree- 
able and delightful rightness which has been the Club’s 
ideal from the beginning. 

That Mr. Macy has had his trials and tribulations 
dealing with unpredictable and temperamental artists 
and printers goes almost without saying. However, it is 
equally true he has had compensations beyond the 
measure of his financial success. His Limited Editions 
Club is known and respected the world over; its ex- 
ample has forced a higher standard of book design 
especially in the United States; it has provided many 
talents with commissions no other publisher has 
eclipsed, and it has distributed to fifteen hundred sub- 
scribers a collection of books that bear an active testi- 
mony to the taste and rare discrimination of its founder 
and director. 

The future of the Limited Editions Club seems bright 
indeed. From the standpoint of the American artist, its 
presence in the field of fine printing augurs well for 
the presentation of some of his best efforts in the whole 
field of the graphic arts, among the pages of Limited 
Editions Club books. 
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The Limited Editions Club’s “Tristram Shandy” 
by Laurence Sterne. Designed and illustrated 
by Thomas M. Cleland with line and wash 
drawings in two colors. This great American 
illustrator has a flair for the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which made him an ideal 
choice to interpret Sterne’s classic. Among all 
of the Club’s publications it ranks with the 
finest produced to date. 


pe The Fables of 

es . DE 14 FONTAINE 

ane 
Nee tance 


ABOVE: Rudolph Ruzicka made line 
engravings on copper for this edition 
of “The Fables” which was designed 
and printed by D. B. Updike at his 
celebrated Merrymount Press, in Bos- 
ton. It was the twelfth book of the 
first series. 


LEFT: Henry Varnum Poor illustrated 
this edition of “Ethan Frome” with 
drawings in line and wash. Their 
painter-like quality contrasts sharply 
with those shown above. A further 
evidence — there is no one style or 
method to illustrate a book. 
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PRO DOMO 


On the birthday of this column—the 
second in a row—I shall take up the 
cudgels for myself and speak pro 
domo, as is my tradition. 


The. Question and Answer Depart- 
ment has grown from modest begin- 
nings to be a veritable mail order 
house of a global scope. Practically 
every continent contributes letters to 
it, only a small fraction of which can 
here be brought to print, because the 
available space has become so clogged 
with material in the course of time 
that I now answer all the letters di- 
rectly and publish only such questions 
as appear to be of general interest. By 
this arrangement my-~-correspondents 
need not wait until their answers ap- 
pear in the column—which happens 
many months after I have received the 
inquiries. 

All things considered, “practically” 
no overripe missiles were tossed in my 
general direction during the past year. 
On the contrary, I have received many 
appreciative letters—the only source 
from which I can derive the gratifying 
knowledge that this column serves a 
good purpose and that it is of interest 
to many. Now, the absence of the 
over-mellow projectiles does not indi- 
cate to me that everything is hunky- 
dory, but rather that my public has 
become aware of, and in time tolerant 
towards my idiosyncrasies, pet aver- 
sions, and the somewhat militant man- 
ner in which I like to stick out my 
own neck or to step occasionally on a 
tender toe. Since this is apparent, I 
do not mind confirming what may 
have been suspected, that I scrap for 
scrap’s sake, and do it with, relish. 


What I am after, I shall state here 
briefly, is to make the public wary of 
ideas which have no other habitat on 
this earth than the fuzzy minds of 
some dubious scholars and esthetic 
longhorns. You see, I have gazed in- 
tently into the pots and pans of the 
art augurs, and I know well in what 
manner their various brews are stewed. 
. . . I am an art writer myself... . 
What I am after, is to make the public 
distrust all the esthetic persuaders, in- 
cluding your author, and to try to 
make them face each and every artistic 
issue without the crutch of an ephe- 
meral esthetic theory. What I am after 
is to have you discover for yourself 
whether Mr. P. Picasso is great (which 
you never will when you miss the sig- 
nature) or find out that the old 
masters’ paintings are not necessarily 
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“the most permanent.”’* Yes, it ain't 
necessarily so. But it seems to be the 
rule that people's opinions on art are 
injected mostly by the prodigious liter- 
ature on the subject, and hardly ever 
by actual and immediate experience. 
Or, for instance, what could have in- 
duced one of my correspondents to 
ask, “How did Cezanne achieve his 
coloristic brilliance?” when it should 
be obvious to everyone who faces a 
Cezanne on a museum wall, that his 
will most likely prove to be the dim 





TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authority 

on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phase 

of the painters’ problems. He will also be glad to answer 

questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 

care of American Artist, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 
d Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 


mest of all impressionistic paintings? 
Or, what might have caused another 
correspondent to call Hellenistic art 
the greatest and most perfect of all 
ages, when it should be evident to any 
observer that much of Greek art is not 
great, but just Greek? Why such super- 
stitions should persist obdurately in 
painting and sculpture and in no 
other branch of artistic endeavor, this 
is, indeed, Greek to me. 

*(See Q. & A. Department, first 
paragraph.) 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


In a V-mail letter from overseas, PFC 
D. R., who describes himself as an ex- 
art student, asks the following questions: 

What was Tintoretto’s working meth- 
od? Are present-day materials consid- 
ered as durable as those of the old 
masters, and is it possible to duplicate 
their methods with our materials?” 

In answering Pvt. D. R.’s question, I 
would like to stress the fact that not all 
work of the old masters was built to last. 
Some of it had to be restored even within 
the lifetime of the painters. Raphael’s 
paintings, for example, which he sent to 
France, had to be “doctored up” only 
twenty years after they had been fin- 
ished. (Among these paintings were the 
Jeanne d’Aragon and Saint Margaret— 
both in the Louvre—painted in 1518 and 
restored by Primaticcio in 1538.) As to 
Tintoretto’s paintings, their present con- 
dition is very poor indeed. All the paint- 
ings by this master in U. S. Collections 
which I have had an opportunity to in- 
spect have been either more or less 
severely “skinned” (i.e.. over-cleaned), 
or they carry overpaintings by practi- 
tioners whom Tintoretto would not have 
recognized as sixth cousins twice re- 
moved. As far as I remember, even one 
of the most sublime of all Tintoretto’s 
works, the Susannah and the Elders, 
from the Imperial Collection in Vienna, 
is not in the pinkest of condition. 

Several reasons, I believe, may account 
for this: the Venetian climate; repeated 
cleaning and “care” which has been be- 
stowed upon a valued painting in a 
strictly unscientific manner through cen- 
turies; the vehicle for the pigments; the 
painting ground. As with most of the 
Venetian painters of Tintoretto’s time, 
this ground was of red color. If a 
strong, light underpainting did not pre- 
cede the final painting—and this was 
quite often the case in Tintoretto’s tech- 
nique—the luminosity of the painting 
would be bound to suffer in the course 
of time. Besides, the glazes of ultra- 
marine, verdigris, madder lake, and other 
lakes, were also not executed in such 
manner as to insure the utmost perma- 


nence. (The colors of the old masters 
will be discussed on the Amateur Page 
later in the season.) 

There is also a strong indication— 
though ne certainty—that Tintoretto’s 
colors were zround in sun-thickened nut 
oil, which, as we know, is fragile as com- 
pared with linseed oil. From the above 
statements it appears to be clear that 
we may today do as well as the best of 
the old masters—that is, as far as the 
permanence of paintings is concerned. It 
is not only the quality of the painting 
materials which decides whether a paint- 
ing will last, but more often their intelli- 
gent use. 


Mr. F. R., Culver City, Cal., asks: 
How shall I transfer a drawing made 
on paper to a canvas? Shall I use carbon 
paper, or shall I pinhole a drawing, and 
then rub charcoal dust into the pinholes 
in the manner of the old masters? 


Answer: Carbon paper is entirely unsuit- 
able for the purpose of transferring a 
drawing because the carbon paper will 
strike—or “bleed,” as the phenomenon is 
known—through the paint film. To pin- 
hole a drawing would be a much too 
fanciful and roundabout way. Old masters 
did it only when large cartoons had to 
be transferred for mural painting. A 
simple manner in which a durable trans- 
fer paper may be prepared, is to rub into 
a thin tracing paper some dark, dry pig- 
ment, such as iron oxide red or umber. 





STILL ANOTHER TAUBE’S BOOK 


In response to various requests of 
readers of this department, Taubes 
is starting to prepare a new book 
entitled “The Painters’ Question 
and Answer (Q-A) Book — An 
Anthology of Techniques.” As the 
name implies, this book will com- 
prise a compilation of selected 
questions and answers from this 
column, reorganized for ready 
reference, and_ reinforced with 
supplementary material. 
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TAUBES’ AMATEUR PAGE 


Textures 


The painting, Vermilion Jar, measures 12 x 16 inches. It 
was the work of six hours flat. I know . . . a painter should 
not reveal such studio secrets, it is bad for business; some 
client may say, “How can one ask a ransom price for a 
few hours of brush-wielding?” Since I have shown here, at 
great risk, perfect sincerity, it occurs to me that sincerity, 
having firm contours when applied to life, is completely 
blurred in meaning when related to the arts. It seems that 
the epithet “sincerity” is reserved for such talents as do 
not irritate the public, because they give it what it expects 
of them. Lack of sincerity is also attributed to those mata- 
dors who can’t make their pictorial effects stick. When 
an effect doesn’t stick—it’s a trick, and the painter is insin- 
cere and altogether a sensationalist. However, sensational- 
ism becomes at once a legitimate enterprize when the 
painter’s talent is commensurate with the magnitude of his 
sensations. Now, let me reveal that I am fond of tricks— 
good tricks, that is. Allowing for certain simplifications, 
we may say that there are two kinds of tricks: the first is 
of the subconscious variety. It is, to be accurate, a trick 
played on us by providence; in other words, it is enmeshed 
within the pattern of our personality, and it manifests itself 
through the subconscious mind. Prodding and pampering 
will not make it work. The second kind, however, vacillates 
between the tip of the painter’s brush and the canvas; it 
can be mastered by him and put consciously to good use. 

Texture is such a trick. Texture, as I have mentioned 
in You Don’t Know What You Like, together with brush 
stroke and contours, makes up the constituent known as 
paint quality. The Vermilion Jar is an exercise in textures, 
brush stroke, and contours. These three elements are inter- 
dependent, since texture is made up of brush or palette 
knife strokes, and the appearance of contours relies on 
texture and reflects the nature of the brush stroke. The 
variety of materials, such as metal, flowers, textile, wood, 
pigment, glass, flesh, paper, atmosphere, organized on the 
small area, lent itself especially well to demonstrate textural 
differences. To convey those textural differences, various 
painting tools were used: pointed and flat sable and bristle 
brushes, palette knives, and a soft camel’s hair blender. 
Thus, heavy impasto, slick glazes, and veil-like scumblings 
were produced. 

While speaking of differences in textures, we must under- 
stand that the painter is not obliged to imitate the texture 





Vermilion Jar Oil Painting by Frederic Taubes 


of an object in paint—a vaporous sky may be loaded with 
impasto, and a rough rock surface may be treated in glazes; 
as a matter of fact, the glazed rocks of a Peter Brueghel or 
Quentin Massys possess a more stone-like character than 
the thickly laid on rocks of a Courbet. Textures in painting 
—and sculpture as well—have an autonomous life; they are 
independent of the nature of the materials as they appear 
in reality. Hence, when a painter makes wood appear like 
wood, and satin just as smooth as we know it, he may 
still be a poor “‘texturist.” In the history of art, painters 
have not always given consideration to textures. Durer, 
Bellini and Leonardo da Vinci were oblivious of the ex- 
istence of brush strokes and textures. In contrast, Rem- 
brandt, Titian and El Greco displayed great sensibilities 
in execution of textures. Later, especially during the time 
of the Impressionists, the preference for heavy textures 
developed almost to a mania. Heaps of paint were loaded 
all over the canvas and in doing so the painters felt that 
they were “virile, bold, modern.” Notwithstanding the 
boldness and modernity, not much good came out of it. 
Few painters can proceed in this manner without a lapse 
into utter monotony. Manet could do it; Van Gogh 
organized successfully his heavily loaded brush strokes into 
tempestuous, rhythmic ribbons. 





Analysis of Construction 


Analysis of Motion 
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Illustration for a Good Housekeeping story 


AN INTERVIEW BY 


Chic women, smart women, glamorous women—they 
are Walter Klett’s stock in trade. He paints them for 
the magazines and, when the press of publishers’ com- 
missions is not too great, he paints them on canvases 
that accumulate in his studio, awaiting the right mo- 
ment for a one man show in a New York gallery. 

Some of the latter are portraits, but they are portraits 
of types rather than individuals. For Klett does not 
consider himself a portrait painter in the usual sense: 
his interest in his sitter is impersonal though by no 
means cold. We might say that it is seduced by woman 
as a species. The woman, however, must be a noble 
specimen: Klett cannot understand the preference so 
many painters seem to have for run-of-the-mill wenches 
as picture motifs. He refuses to believe that a drab, 
prosy woman is the sine qua non of a good figure 
painting. He thinks Velazquez, Goya, Van Dyke, 
Rubens, Titian, Botticelli, Perugino and Reynolds, 
among the many old masters who loved beautiful 
women as picture subjects, bear him out in this. Al- 
though wholly in the stream of modernism, Klett is a 
worshiper of the Renaissance painters who created 
such glowing canvases of distinguished sitters. 

Klett, in his fine arts phase, does not confine his 
interest wholly to women. A score of colorful abstrac- 
tions decorate the walls of his studio apartment. Based 
upon musical compositions they are some of the finest 
non-objective paintings I have seen. These, it appears, 
serve as a kind of spiritual catharsis for an artist who 
goes in for periodic check-ups on his esthetic health. 

Klett’s ambitions as a painter are, naturally enough, 
reflected in his attitude toward the art that is his live- 
lihood. There are illustrators who are ever willing to 
follow the current trend, ready to supply the trade with 
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is his business 


ERNEST W. WATSON 


just what it demands and no questions asked. Klett, 
though by no means unbending in his relations with 
clients, persists in the notion that the more art there is 
in the art of illustration the better for everybody and 
the more fun for the artist. “Ninety per cent of illustra- 
tion is not art,” he says, “but most of it could be if the 
buyer were willing and the artist able.” 

To which, one day, Collier’s art editor William 
Chessman replied, “All right, this buyer is willing. Go 
ahead and illustrate your next story however you like 
and let’s see how it comes out.” 

Klett’s illustration for “The Mirror” by Gladys 
Schmitt is the sort of thing Chessman got when he thus 
gave the artist his head. “My idea,” says Klett, “is to 
express the mood of the story rather than to show a 
particular scene from it. And even though it has unity 
with the story, the painting still should be able to 
stand alone, as art enjoyable for its own sake. It is my 
desire to incorporate into an illustration as much of 
the esthetic quality of modern painting as the public 
will accept.” 

Contemporary practice in magazine make-up is some- 
thing of an obstacle to the realization of that ideal. 
By and large, illustration today is conceived as interior 
decoration. The modern magazine usually is designed 
by the art director as an ensemble, with much regard 
for novelty in layout and balance of interest as between 
single pages, spreads, vignettes, and color sensations. 
More often than not the shape of a vignette on the 
page is deemed as important as what goes into it. When 
the picture is placed at the heading of the story, as 
the feature illustration so often is, the title frequently 
breaks into it and in some instances a whole column 
of text, as in the first page of the Diana Cashman story 
illustrated on page 26. When the artist is given an 

Text continued on page 34 
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Woman in Padre Hat 


Oil painting 20 x 24 
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Head with Spheres 
Oil painting 13 x 16 





Dancer Oil painting 20 x 30 
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Klett designs 
page layout and illustration for Collier’s 


Here are a few of Walter Klett’s several trial layouts for the 
first page of the Diana Cashman story reproduced below. 
His problem was to incorporate a column of type in the 
picture designed to occupy an entire page. The roughs 
were done in pencil and watercolor on 19 x 25 inch sheets 
of tracing paper. 
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DINA CASHMAN 


By Kathleen Norris 
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KLETT 


Illustration for “The Mirror” 
a story by Gladys Schmitt in 


Collier’s 


The original painting in oil 





Rn ae 


was 20 x 24. It was repro- 


duced in color in Collier’s. 
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The lead pencil study was 


oo 
+ ais 


made from the model at ap- 





proximately two-thirds size of 


the painting. This is Klett’s 


earn 


usual procedure for close-ups. 
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I: THE PURPOSE 


The competition described in this cir- 
cular is intended to be of interest to 
four groups of artists: 

Those artists who have achieved 
success in other fields, such as paint- 
ing and sculpting and magazine illus- 
tration: but have not previously felt 
the incentive to make illustrations for 
books: 

Those artists who have already il- 
lustrated books, but feel they can do 
better work if unhampered by the 
insistent direction of the publishers 
and printers; 

Those artists who want to devote 
their talents to the illustration of 
books, but feel they have not the 
“salesmanship” with which to sell 
their wares to the book publishers, or 
the time with which to make the 
rounds; 

Those artists who feel that they 
have original or experimental ideas 
concerning the proper illustration of 
books, for which they have never re- 
ceived an open-minded reception 
from publishers. 

This Competition will be con- 
ducted, and the prizes awarded, by a 
jury acting for The Limited Editions 
Club, which is an organization of fif- 
teen hundred persons banded together 
for the creation of well-printed and 
well-illustrated editions of the major 
classics of literature. It is the purpose 
of this Competition to provide the 
members of the Club with ever-better 
illustrations in their books. 
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II: THE HISTORY 


In 1932, the Club conducted its First 
Competition. Artists in all corners of 
the world were invited to submit il- 
lustrations for a suggested list of 
books. First prize went to N. F. Lap- 
shin of Russia for his illustrations for 
The Travels of Marco Polo; second 
prize went to T. M. Cleland of New 
York for his illustrations for Tristram 
Shandy; third prize went to Richard 
Floethe, then in Germany, for his il- 
lustrations for Tyl Ulenspiegl; and 
fourth and fifth prizes went, respec- 
tively, to René Ben Sussan of France 
for his illustrations for The School 
for Scandal, and Sylvain Sauvage of 
France for his illustrations for La 
Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque. 

Then, in 1937, the Club held a 
Second Competition. Four prizes were 
awarded: to John Austen of England 
for his wood engravings to illustrate 
Aristophanes’ The Frogs; to Richard 
Floethe, who had come to America, 
for his linoleum cuts in color to il- 
lustrate Pinocchio; to Fritz Kredel, 
then in Germany, for his line and 
wash drawings to illustrate The Au- 
tobiography of Benvenuto Cellini; 
and to Mariette Lydis of France, for 
her lithographs to illustrate The Beg- 
gar’s Opera. 

Then, carrying forward its desire 
to get the work of the great painters 
into the illustrated books published 
for the members of the Club, The 
Limited Editions Club in 1939 per- 
suaded a jury consisting of Thomas 





m= Craven, Robert B. Harshe, Henry R. 


Luce, Frank Jewett Mather Jr. and 
F. A. Whiting Jr. to award a series of 
“Fellowships in Book Illustration” to 
some of the most respected and most 
admired among American painters. 
These Fellowships were awarded to 
Grant Wood, who illustrated Main 
Street; Thomas Hart Benton, who il- 
lustrated Tom Sawyer; John Steuart 
Curry, who illustrated The Prairie; 
Reginald Marsh, who illustrated Sis- 
ter Carrie; and Henry Varnum Poor, 
who illustrated The Scarlet Letter. 

After that, feeling it possible that 
the painters on the West Coast had 
been neglected, The Limited Editions 
Club got a jury of five well-known 
people in the world of art on the West 
Coast, that jury consisting of Roland 
McKinney, Arthur Millier, Stafford 
Duncan, Maurice Block and Reginald 
Poland, to award three such Fellow- 
ships in Book Illustration to three 
leading painters of the West Coast. 
These fellowships were awarded to 
Paul Landacre, who illustrated 
Bierce’s Tales of Soldiers & Civilians; 
to Maynard Dixon, who illustrated 
The Oregon Trail; and to Everett Gee 
Jackson, who illustrated The Adven- 
tures of Paul Bunyan. 

The Limited Editions Club has, out 
of its desire to procure only the finest 
of book illustration for its members. 
through all of these years maintained 
a hospitably open door to artists. The 
result of course is that a majority of 
the artists who are now illustrating 
books for other publishers had their 
first work in the field of American 
books produced by The Limited Edi- 
tions Club. 

Now The Limited Editions Club, 
to extend its quest, and for the pur- 
pose set forth at the opening of this 
circular, announces its Third Com- 
petition. 


III: THE RULES 


1. Any American artisi may enter 
the Competition with illustrations in- 
tended for use in books. 

2. These illustrations may be of 
any kind whatsoever: they may be 
woodcuts, copper- or steel-engra’- 
ings, lithographs, watercolors, seri- 
graphs, oil paintings or drawings. 

3. A competitor may submit as 
many sets of illustrations, for as 
many books, as he wishes. 

4. Each set of illustrations must be 
placed in a portfolio, with the name 
of the artist and the title of the book 
clearly indicated on the cover. The 
portfolio should be of a standard 18” 
x 24” size, and tied at the edges for 
protection of the contents. 

5. The prints or drawings must ap- 














pear on flat sheets; framed pictures 
must be refused entry because of their 
clumsiness in handling. 

6. When blocks or plates or stones 
are used, only the prints should be 
submitted. 

7. With each set of illustrations 
the competitor must submit a page 
layout, for the purpose of indicating 
to the jury his realization that book 
illustrations must prove integral parts 
of a book. This layout should show 
the dimensions of the book which the 
artist had in mind, and the projected 
relationship of the illustrations to the 
type page. 

8. From the jury’s standpoint, it is 
preferable that the finished set of il- 
lustrations be submitted. However, 
when a competitor feels he cannot do 
this, a set in which some of the sub- 
jects are finished and some are left in 
sketch form will be accepted. 

9. The Limited Editions Club will 
assume no responsibility for damage 
or loss to materials while on hand or 
in transit. Competitors are advised to 
ship their material by registered post 
or insured express; when material 
must be returned, The Limited Edi- 
tions Club will wrap and return it by 
express collect, insuring each package 
for a value of five hundred dollars. 
While material is in the hands of the 
Club it will be handled with care. 

10. To be eligible for the competi- 
tion, all material must be received by 
The Limited Editions Club before 
July 1, 1945. 


IV: THE AWARDS 


To the competitor submitting the set 
of illustrations deemed most worthy 
by the jury, The Limited Editions 
Club will award a prize of $5000; 
with the award, the Club will reserve 
the right to reproduce the illustra- 
tions in book form. 

A second prize, of $3000; and third 
and fourth prizes, each of $2000, will 
also be awarded. With each award, 
the Club will reserve the right to re- 
produce the illustrations in book 
form. 

To competitors other than the 
prize-winners, who submit sets of il- 
lustrations deemed worthy by the 
jury, the Club will make offers for the 
reproduction rights. This statement is 
not intended to commit a competitor 
in advance; it is made only as an in- 
dication of The Limited Editions 
Club’s intention to buy every worth- 
while set of illustrations, thus assur- 
ing many competitors of a good re- 
turn for their work even if the jury 
iloes not include them in the awards. 

For the guidance of the competi- 
tors, The Limited Editions Club ap- 


pends a list of titles to choose from. 
These are the titles of books in which 
the Directors of the Club are espe- 
cially interested at the present time. 

The competitors are not restricted 
to these titles; however, each compe- 
titor who wants to illustrate a book 
which is not on this list should write 
to the Club, to be sure that his choice 
is of a title in which the Directors of 
the Club are interested. 

Each competitor is requested to ad- 
vise The Limited Editions Club 
promptly of his intention to submit 
material, and the title of the book he 
has selected. The names of the com- 
petitors will be kept strictly confi- 
dential; but the Club will gladly ad- 
vise any inquirers of the number of 
competitors working on any one title, 
so as to avoid too great concentration, 
and thus too great competition, on 
parts of the list. 

The jury to choose the winning il- 
lustrations consists of Thomas Cra- 
ven, art critic, author of Men of Art 
and Modern Art; Edward Alden 
Jewell, Art Editor of The New York 
Times; Norman Kent, Associate Edi- 
tor of American Artist; and George 
Macy, of The Limited Editions Club. 

All correspondence, and all mate- 
rial, should be addressed to George 
Macy,.The Limited Editions Club, 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. 


V3: SUGGESTED TFITLESs 
Tue ADVENTURES OF Hass1 BABA 

by J. J. Morier 
Tue AGE oF FABLE 

by Thomas Bulfinch 
ANNA Karentna by Leo Tolstoy 
ArrowsMiITH by Sinclair Lewis 


BARCHESTER TOWERS 
by Anthony Trollope 


Tue Brorners KARAMAZOV 
by Fedor Dostoyevsky 
Tue Cau or THE WILD 
by Jack London 
Tue Comp.eat ANGLER 
by Izaak Walton 
A Connecticut YANKEE IN KING 
Artruur’s Court by Mark Twain 


Tue Conquest or Mexico 
by W. H. Prescott 


DomBeY AND Son by Charles Dickens 
Don Quixore by Miguel de Cervantes 
Dr. JekyLi. AND Mr. Hype 

by Robert Louis Stevenson 
Tue Dynasts by Thomas Hardy 
Faust 

by Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 


Tue Forsyte SaGa 
by John Galsworthy 


Tue GILBertT AND SULLIVAN Operas 


Ture History or Henry EsmMonp 


by W. M. Thackeray 
Homen’s Iurap 
Homenr’s OpyssEY 


Or Human BonbDAGE 
by W. Somerset Maugham 


IpYLLs OF THE KING 
by Alfred Lord Tennyson 


IvANHOE by Sir Walter Scott 
Kipnappep by Robert Louis Stevenson 


KNICKERBOCKER’S History OF 
New York by Washington Irving 


Look Homewarp, ANGEL 
by Thomas Wolfe 


Martin CuuzzLewItT 
by Charles Dickens 


Mo tt Fianvers by Daniel Defoe 
Tue Moonstone by Willkie Collins 
Op Gorior by Honoré de Balzac 


Our Murtuat Frienp 
by Charles Dickens 


PENGUIN IsLanp by Anatole France 
Tue Rep AND THE Brack by Stendhal 


Tue RING AND THE Book 
by Robert Browning 


Tue Scarvet LETTER 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne 


A Suropsuire Lap by A. E. Housman 
Sttas Marner by George Eliot 
SoutH Winp by Norman Douglas 
TANGLEWooD TALEs 

by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Tess or THE D’URBERVILLES 

by Thomas Hardy 
Tue Turee Musketeers 

by Alexander Dumas 
Tom Jonrs by Henry Fielding 


Two YEARS BEFORE THE Mast 
by Richard Henry Dana 


Tue VirGINIAN by Owen Wister 


Tue Way or ALL FLEsH 
by Samuel Butler 


VI: THE SPONSORSHIP 


American Artist, because of its active 
interest in illustration and the pub- 
licity afforded by its extensive circu- 
lation, has been invited by The Limi- 
ted Editions Club to sponsor the com- 
petition. In intervening issues of the 
magazine, there will be articles bear- 
ing on the illustrator’s problems. The 
awards will be announced in its Oc- 
tober 1945 issue. 
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HIGGINS INKS engrave your ideas accurately 


Such famous artists as Lynn Bogue Hunt — master portrayer of 
birds and animals — use Higgins American Drawing Inks because 
of their facile, precision performance. Higgins inks insure delicacy 
of line and sharpness under complete control. Build character and 
life into your drawings — with Higgins American Drawing Inks. 






ONE OF A SET OF 8 GAME BIRD PLATES PRODUCED BY 
SUN-GLO STUDIOS FROM LYNN BOGUE HUNT'S DRAWINGS 





HIGGINS, 


' 
CAN INDIA 


HIGGINS INK CO0., INC. vs 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. pEMO FOR A HAND MADE 


COLOR CARD 
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Send for Free Leaflet No. 2 TALENS & SON NEW 
KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. +o on Bee 
BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 
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What more could an artist ask for than this 

array of fine drawing pencils and leads? 

KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS—3 in. 
Rectangular 3 degrees 2B—4B—6B 


FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL—Ye x % lead 3 degrees 2B— 
4B—6B 


CHARCOAL PENCIL—3 degrees 2B—4B—6B 


long, Square or 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCILS—22 Accurate Degrees 
6B to 9H——Tracing 1-2-3-4 and 


KIMBERLY EXTRA B-Intense Black Layout Pencil 


Write to us—Dept. A—for free trial pencil or stick; or 
send us $1.00 for assortment of } doz. Also mention ‘the 
name of your dealer. 


(This offer good only within U.S.A.) 
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February Special! 
YELPS OF DELIGHT 


arise from instructors, students and craftsmen when 
they read these new and unusually excellent craftwork 
manuals , . . edited by Director of Handicrafts Ivan H. 
Crowell and published by Handicrafts Division, Mac- 
donald College, McGill University. 
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Price 15c each, postage extra 
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—DISTRIBUTORS—- 


ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 384 Forrest 


Ave., N. E. 
BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 
BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, The A. E. Wilde Co., 136 West 7th St. 
CLEVELAND 13. OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 W. 25th St. 


CHICAGO Aig ILL., Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 615 No. 
LaSalle St. 


DENVER 2, COLO., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St. 
DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 No. Pauahi St., 
P. O. Box (1556). 


ay 2, KENTUCKY, Central School Supply Co., 311 W. 


Main 
LOS ANGELES 55, CALIF., Schwabacher-Frey Co., School Supply 
158 2nd Ave. N. 


Division, 736-7 738 So. Broadw adway 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park Pi. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, te Garrett-Buchanan Co, School Supply 
Dept., 12-20 So. 6th 


PORTLAND 4, pechl “A K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave. 
RICHMOND 9, VA., Flowers School Equipment Co., 327 W. 


Main St, 

ST. PAUL 1, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 55-57-59 
East Sixth St. 

SYRACUSE 1, N. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-545 E. Genesee St, 


CANADA 
TORONTO, CANADA, Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 Bathurst St. 
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If you have in mind the purchase of any art and 
craft books, place your order early, and be pre- 
pared for delays in delivery. Many popular wol- 
umes are out of print because of the paper short- 
age. Stocks are running low on hundreds of 
others. Act now! 


Ib eve Areued So! 


Yes indeed . .. We've argued with our engraver, we've scolded 
our typographer, we’ve admonished our photographer, we've en- 
treated our printer, and we've begged our binder; in short we’ve 
tried again and again everything from diplomacy to downright 
threatening, but in spite of this we are still asking in vain 


WHEN WILL OUR 
BOOKS BE DELIVERED? 


When indeed? No one can seem to give us anything more than 
a vague prediction. For example, as we go to press with this 
issue of AMERICAN ARTIST we have not yet received books 
promised for early November delivery. That’s why we've had 
to disappoint so many of you. That’s.why we've given up 
promising. Here are dates when we should have books for you. 


23rd ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING ART ($6.00) .Now Ready 

OIL PAINTING FOR THE BEGINNER ($6.00) ..Late in January 
I ie ae na ne Sse Late in January 
WATERCOLOR DEMONSTRATED ($5.00) ..... Late in February 
PENCIL DRAWING—NEW PRINTING ($3.50)..Late in February 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS. Ine.. 330 West 42 St.. N. Y. 18 





It's Amazing 
but True! 


Alphacolor Dry Tempera is 
a series of dry pigments 


easy to mix and have smooth 
blending and working quali- 
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INDIANA, PA., State Teachers College. Apr. 
: p i. 28-May 28. 2nd Ann. Cooperative Art 
available in 25 brilliant col- Exhibition. For all American artists. 
ors. Colors are finely ground, Mediums: oil & watercolor. Fee: $2. 
Jury. Purchase prize: $350; also War 
Bonds $100. Entry cards due Apr. 10; 


The irbrush 
of theWHorld’s 





ties. hey are opaque, per- 
manent and non-toxic. These 
“all-purpose”’ colors are easily 
mixed for any or all of these 
uses: 

Opaque Tempera Color 

Transparent Water Color 

Airbrush Color 

Wet or Dry Stencil 

Sitk Screen Paint 





Block Printing 
Textile Paint 
FREE! Send for “How To Use Alphacolor 
Dry Tempera” folder telling how ay | these 
colors may be mixed and used. Dept. AA-245. 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Manufacturers -. Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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MODEL-LIGHT 


SELF-SETTING ¢ Permanent Modeling Clay 


NO CASTING — NO FIRING 
BECOMES HARD AS STONE 


Made in Gray, Green and Terra Cotta 
Introductory offer: 5 Ibs, for $1.50 


STEWART CLAY CO.., Inc. 
631 E. 16th Street New York, N. Y. 
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works, Apr. 20. Orval Kipp, Dir., Art 
~ ame State Teachers College, Indiana, 
a. 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J., Ridgewood Municipal 


Bidg. Apr. 14-29. Ridgewood Art Ass’n, 
10th Ann. Subject: “Portrait of Ridge- 
wood’’ to provide mural or paintings for 
Municipal Bidg. For all artists. Jury. 
Prizes: monetary awards. Entry cards 
due Mar. 7; works, Apr. 6. Mrs. Rob- 
ert D. Gatrell, Sec’y, 246 Mountain Ave., 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., San Francisco Mu- 


seum of Art. Apr. 1l-May 6. S.F. Art 
Ass'n. 9th Ann. Watercolor Exhibit. For 
all artists in U.S. Mediums: watercolor, 
gouache & pastel. Jury. Prizes: $200. 
Entry cards due Feb. 18; works, Feb. 
25. Registrar, S. F. Museum of Art, 
Civic Center, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Seattle Art Museum. Mar. 


7-Apr. 1. Northwest Printmakers 17th 
Internat’! Exposition. For all artists. 
All print mediums. Fee: $1. Jury. 
Entry cards due Feb. 10; prints, Feb. 
14. Purchase prizes. R. C. Lee, 534 
E. 80th St., Seattle 5, Wash. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts. 


Feb. 5-25. Springfield Art League 26th 
Ann. For members. Fee: $3, includes 
membership. Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
prints, drawing & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Jan. 31, to 
J. H. Miller (21 Harrison Ave.) Mable 
Ross, 4 Benton Place, Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., Springfield Art Mu- 


seum. Apr. 1-30. 15th Ann. Exhibition. 
For all artists. All mediums. Fee: $1. 
(3 entries) Jury. Purchase prizes & 
awards: $200 War Bonds; $125 cash. 
entry cards due Mar. 15; works, Mar. 
15 to 20. Springfield Art Museum, 
Springfield, Mo. 


See next page | 





























Type AB, Paasche Airbrush 


Hailed as “the finest of all 
art instruments”! No other 
Airbrush makes such a fine 
hairline or enables the op- 
erator to enjoy such com- 
plete control. W ater Colors, 
India Inks, Oils, Opaques, 
all can be mixed directly 
in color spoon, and atom- 
ized equally well, with- 
out clogging. Powered with 
an Air Turbine, controlled 
at any speed up to 20,000 
RPM. Available on prior- 
ity—and when you do get 
yours, you will begin to 
enjoy many years of profit- 
able service. 
PAASCHE 
AIRBRUSH CO. 
1912 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Paasche Airbrush 
(Canada) Ltd. 
110 Elm St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Iranstorm 
ordinary fabrics 
Into striking 

‘creations 


PRANG 


REG U.§ PAT CHF 


lextile Colors 


IMAGINE decorating an ordinary, inexpen- 
sive fabric with Prang Textile Colors until 
it’s transformed into an artistic creation 
worthy to exhibit in an art museum! You 
can do it quickly, simply and easily with 
these permanent colors that do not fade or 
run even when washed or dry cleaned. 

Prang Textile Colors may be applied to 
fabrics by free brush, stencil, sitk screen, 
air brush or hand blocking. These bright, 
lasting colors will please you with the un- 
limited possibilities they offer to produce 
exquisite, artistic results. 

Send 25c¢ for the booklet “DO IT YOUR- 
SELF’—full of clever ideas—tells you just 
how to proceed. 

The complete Prang Textile Color Kit— 
everything you need, including 10 jars of 
color and mixers, stencils, brush and knife, 
complete instructions and the booklet, all 
for only $3.50 at your dealers. 

Dept. A-5 
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COMPETITIONS 


LIMITED EDITIONS CLUB: 3rd Book Iilus- 
tration Competition. For all American 
artists—professional or amateur. En- 
tries before July 1. (For details see 
pages 28 & 20 this isue.) All corre- 
spondence & materials to George Macy, 
The Limited Editions Club, 595 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. 


“PORTRAIT OF AMERICA” — 2nd Ann. 
Competition: sponsored jointly by Pepsi- 
Cola & Artists for Victory. For all 
artists in U. S. & Pos. Mediums: oil 
& tempera. Prizes: 20, total $15,250; 
no purchase prizes. Work due Apr. 1- 
15. For details: Portrait of Amer. Com- 
petition, Artists for Victory, Inc., 101 
Park Ave., New York 17. 


VICTORY POSTER CONTEST: The Latham 
Foundation’s 20th Ann. for amateurs and 
professionals including men & women in 
U. S. Services. Mediums: tempera, show- 
card colors, crayons, watercolor or ink on 
bristol board. Prizes: War Bonds, schol- 
arships, 3 corres. scholarships for men 
in Service. Work due Mar. 1. John de 
Lemos, Box 1322, Stamford University, 
Cal. 


K-9 MEMORIAL FOR DOGS KILLED IN 
SERVICE, World War II, will be erect- 
ed in Washington, D. C. An award of 
$500 will be given for design chosen 
for the memorial. Ideas or sketches due 
Apr. 20. Harry Miller, Ex. Sec’y, 
Gaines Don Research Center, 250 Park 
Ave., New York 17. 


McCANDLISH AWARDS for best poster de- 
signs are being planned for 1945; prizes, 
$1.000. For all American artists and art 
students. H. A. Speckman, McCandlish 
Litho. Corp., Roberts Ave. & Stokley, 
Phila. 29, Pa 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


ALUMNI ASS'N OF AMERICAN ACADEMY IN 
ROME: 19th Ann. Alumni Collaborative 
Competition—a design to honor an Amer. 
inventor. Any school may choose period 
of 5 weeks to work on project before 
Apr. 1945. Also teams of 2, 3, or 4 
may be formed from student representa- 
tives of architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, painting & sculpture, Alumni 
Ass'n. Amer. Academy in Rome, oom 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. 


GRUMBACHER’S NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS: Cash awards and scholarships 
through 21st Ann. Nat'l Scholastic 
Awards. For American & Canadian High 
School students. Jury. Medium: oil. 
Works by May 25. For entry blanks 
write M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th St., 
New York 1; or in Canada, 179 King St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. 


HIGGINS 16th MEMORIAL AWARDS: Scholar- 
ships, cash, honorable mentions & gifts 
through Drawing Ink Section of 21st 
Ann. Nat'l Scholastic Awards. For High 
School students in the U. S. & Canada. 
Works due by Mar. 25, 45. Higgins Ink 
Co., 271 9th St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


POSITIONS 


TEACHER OF COMMERCIAL ART, one with 
college background & art school train- 
ing; also some successful teaching exp., 


needed for State University in the 
Northwest. Write: E. B., Room 1512, 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18. 


CAPABLE DESIGNER to handle layouts and 
typography for monthly architectural 
publication of professional quality. 
Knowledge of architecture desirable. 
Expanding opportunity for man with 
forward-looking ideas. Full-time basis 
preferred; part-time considered. Loca- 
tion: New York City. E.D.B. Room 1512, 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


THE X-ACTO KNIFE 
AS A DRAWING TOOL 








Dry Painting 


“dust painting,” is a simple form of 
stenciling offering unique possibilities. 
First, a stencil is cut with the X-ACTO 
knife just as for other forms of stencil 
work. Next, dry powder (chalk, crayon, 
charcoal, or pencil lead may be pulver- 
ized, or “dry” colors may be purchased) 
is wiped into the paper — which should 
be rough enough to take it well — by 
means of a pad of cotton, a bit of cloth, 
or a stiff brush. Sometimes a single stencil 
is used; again a number are required, The 
dry colors can be blended very effectively; 
the designer can also use colored paper. 
Surplus dust must be blown away. 

The finished painting should be well 
coated with fixatif if it is to be preserved. 
Tracing paper or cellophane may be 
mounted over it as additional protection. 


Dry-brush 


Stenciling 


is a variation of the above process, the 
painting being done with thick ink or 
water color brushed through the stencil 
by means of a stiff brush or an old brush 
with broken hair. 


* 


This advertisement 
is an adaptation 


of a A bo 8 d- 


t EX CHNICS 
(left), a booklet 
of hints prepared 
by a leading au- 
thority fer the art- 
ist, student, 

teacher. A copy is 
yours for 10 cents. 











* 





1944 INDEX 


The Index for AMERICAN ARTIST, Vol. 8. 
1944, will be ready for distribution on 
danuary 25th. Your request on a post card, 
with your name and address printed plainly, 
will bring a copy of the Index to you 
promptly. 








X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS CoO. INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 
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Have you been trying to buy a 


CAMERA LUCIDA 


without success? 
Ask your dealer about the new 


Farkas Perspecto 


For quick, accurate reproductions to scale, 
enlarged or reduced. Highly plated, 3 draw 
telescopic construction, with fine micrometer 
adjustment. A most practical instrument, in- 


corporating all the most desited features. In 
velvet-lined case. 


$39.50 f.0.b. New York 


Ask your dealer—or write for folder. 
} Made in U.S.A, 


The Morilia Company, Inc. 


Cooper Square . New York 3, N. Y. 











QUICK, EASY WAY 
TO MAKE 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 











‘ 


Enlarges any opaque picture—projects it onto the 

pointing or drawing material—ready to trace. 
undreds in use by artists of every kind. 

WPB stopped our making them. But find out how it 

will help you in your work. Drop us a card today. 

Be ready to order when wartime restrictions are lifted. 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO. ics’ Beatrice, Neb. 








ARTISTS ARE FINDING 
SILK SCREEN PROCESSING 


AN IMPORTANT AID 
Write for 
— FREE — 
32 PAGE SILK SCREEN 
PREPARATION MANUAL 


(Fully Illustrated) 


Nu-Film Products Co., Inc. 
56 W. 22nd ST., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 



















For 
a@yACQUES 
Food 
FRENCH RESTAURANT te 
900 N. MICHIGAN AYENUE CHICACO 
Always serving “PIPING HOT” 
asty FRENCH FOOD 
Ritz Bar 





Are You in FINE ARTS and would 
you like a REAL FUTURE in com- 
mercial art? 


We are looking for an artist who can learn to 
slant his or her fine arts talent to really artis- 
tic greeting card designing. Ability and sincer- 
ity required in exchange for which we offer 
an unequaled opportunity. 

Send samples of work. 


Box AA7, American Artist 
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KLETT from page 24 


unbroken rectangle, as was Klett 
in “The Mirror” and in the Good 
Housekeeping story on page 24, 
he is relatively free to go his own 
untrammeled way. Some art di- 
rectors are glad to leave page lay- 
out to the artist, believing that 
layout and picture composition are 
inseparable, and that the artist is 
best fitted to do this one-man job. 
Whether or not this procedure is 
followed, the editor-in-chief is dic- 
tator and a word from him might, 
often does, upset plans, even after 
the design for the illustration has 
been agreed upon by art director 
and artist and the picture has 
actually been painted. 

Klett, like practically all con- 
temporary illustrators, makes some 
use of the camera but he usually 
draws directly from the model for 
close-ups, such as his illustration 
for “The Mirror.” These are done 
with graphite pencil on 19 x 25 
inch sheets. For large-scale paint- 
ings he works in oil on masonite 
board. Other commissions are ex- 
ecuted on illustration board with 
watercolor. Usually he makes a 
number of rough layouts, design- 
ing his picture and the page ar- 
rangement at the same time, as 
demonstrated herewith. 

Klett was born in St. Louis and 
began his art education there in 
the St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
After a few months of formal 
study he took his education into 
his own hands and left school. 
Soon he was designing window 
backgrounds for women’s apparel 
shops, doing fashion drawings and 
advertising illustrations. 

In 1925 he married and moved 
to Chicago where he worked for 
three years before coming to New 
York. Now in constant demand— 
principally for fiction illustration— 
he works almost exclusively in 
color, says he has done only three 
black-and-white jobs during the 
past year. 

At the time of our interview 
Klett was planning a month’s va- 
cation in Florida, his first in two 
years. After weeks of trying, he 
finally had secured train reserva- 
tions. Then came an editor’s plea 
that he postpone his trip long 
enough to make a picture for the 
first installment of a new serial. 
Success, the tyrant! 





JAN. 14-31 








Have You Obtained Your Free Copy of 


If mot, ask your dealer for one or write 
us today. It is filled with hints on the 
use of our ARTONE DRAWING INKS. 
ARTONE COLOR CORP. 
17 West 3rd Street, New York 12, N. Y. 














Flow to Draw © ~~ fo ® 
ANIMALS <2) *\ 





? 
Walter T- Foster 
/ WILL FIND ALL NEW 
* CA DOGS, SHEET 
/ HORSES. MONKEYS A 
ANIM, 4 N TH NEW P00) 
GEN Heo - Pa \ a 
WALTER T. FOSTER £. PON c. 
Bo 456 Ve AX 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIFORNIA ee 





CLAYS, GLAZES 
SUPPLIES 


Majolica, Vellum Matt, Crystalline and 


Crackle Glazes . . . Underglaze Colors 


. .. Indian Pottery Colors . . . Frits and 
Kilns . . . Everything needed for pottery 
making. 

Order from 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC., 
45-47 Park Place, N. Y. 7 


k & Filet) « 


WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 








SCHOOLS 
;>—— ART CLASSES——— 


Painting—Sculpture—Drawing 
PICKEN e GROSS e CITRON e 
BINDRUM 









New Classes Start February 5 
Send for Catalogue A 


ui 1 Aut Se OF THE 


yeeft! BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


+ |. 
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Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. NE 8-5000 
NEW YORK-PHOENIX ‘“Secicn™ 


laspirational, practical training to meet opportunities for 
careers in advertising and commercial art ee | ittustration, 
textile design; portrait and still-life painting. Fashion Itus- 
tration; color for -jackets and posters; anatomy; per 
spective; composition; airbrush. Day, Evening and Saturday 
classes. Certificate and speed-up courses under prominent 
artists. Veterans eligible for all courses under G. |. Bill. 
CATALOG |. 
160 Lexington Ave. at 30th St., New York (6. CA 5-2973 
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RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstanding 

Q art education centers. Fashion, 

interior, advertising, industrial 

design. Textile eng., design; 

G' painting. illustration. sculpture, 

\2 art education. 16 bidgs., textile 

\7 plant, studios, labs, museum, 
+ ye oo Cultural and so- 

Coed. Established 


cial 
Confers 1877. P Catalog. 20 College St., 
B.F. ook and Providence 3, R.1. 




















COMMERCIAL 
ART EARN AND LEARN 


IN PITTSBURCH 
1 and 2 year courses in Commercial 
Art, Fashion Illustration, Dress De- 
sign, Interior Decoration. Students 
earn as they learn. Start any time. 
Low living costs. Placement ey More than 7! 


unfilled at this tim ovt. approved for 
veterans. Write for catalog. winis Shook. Director. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
444 Smithfield Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial "Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
« DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 











M 0 0 R f Scheol ef Design for Women 
100th Year. Design, illustration, ad- 
vertising, interior decoration, fash- 

fon arts, fine arts, teacher training. 

INSTITUTE B.F.A. im all courses. Photography. 

puppetry, jewelry, pottery, indus- 
trial design. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry 
r+) F A x T CATALOG. 1354 Broad Street 


Philadelphia 21, Pa. 











Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts 


First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805). 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, 
illustration, and mural decoration. Also, co- 
ordinated course with U. of Pa. B.F.A., 

-F.A. degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. 
Distinguished faculty. Cataleg B. Louise B. 
Ballinger, Curator, Broad Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia 2. 



















HP RATT INSTITUT EW 
| THE ART SCHOOL | 


iN] DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Itlus-|||} 
iii tration, industrial ai Interior Design, Textile}|if 
75 Instructors 58th Year 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau. Director, Brooklyn 5, New York 
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A Plastic Modeling Medium 


Fybstyk is the name given by Gar- 
nette L. Haskins, 1375 Lincoln 
Street, Denver 3, Colorado to a 
new plastic compound. In the de- 
scriptive circular about this it is 
stated that the material is useful 
for original modeling or for repair 
work in occupational or industrial 
projects in the studio or school. It 
is stated that it dries hard and 
may be sanded, carved, sawed or 
drilled. Dry colors or poster paints 
may be mixed with the Fybstyk or 
the finished model may be painted 
with water colors, oils, enamels, 
lacquers or varnishes. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writ- 
ing Mr. Haskins. 


Self-Sealing Tapes 


The International Plastic Corp., 
Morristown, N. J., has issued an 
attractive little folder on Filmonize 
Self-Sealing Tapes. While these 
have been developed and are now 
available to plants engaged in war 
production they should be ready 
for public use before too long. It is 
stated that this transparent tape 
will not curl back into a tangle 
and is espectially useful in taping 
sheets to boards or stretchers. 


24th Art Directors Club Exhibition 


The National Exhibition of the 
Art Directors Club of New York 
will be held at 630 Fifth Avenue, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, 
April 10-28, 1945. Closing date 
for submission of proofs is Janu- 
ary 31st. For information address 
the Art Directors Club, 115 East 
40th Street, New York 16. 


Free “Position Wanted” Ads 

for Service Men and Employers 
As announced in our December 
number, AMERICAN ARTIST will 
publish, without charge, the classi- 
fied ads of discharged servicemen 
seeking employment in the art field 
or classified ads of employers seek- 
ing aid. Advertisement should not 
exceed 30 words and should be 
sent to Desk S, AMERICAN ARTIST, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
i ES a 


Position Wanted 


Freelance commercial lettering for 
advertising. Age: 25, 6 years ex- 
perience, 2 years in Army. S-1 c/o 
AMERICAN ARTIST. 





WILLIAM FISHER 


Small classes with individual instruction in 
drawing and painting. 


Sh ng Preparation Lecture Courses starting 
middie January 


Sth St. Art School 
33 W. 8th St., N. Y. C. Gramercy 5-7159 
Write or phone for information 


Water Colour 


——INSTRUCTION 


by John Chetcuti 
43 W. 55 St., N.Y.C. @ Circle 7-5942 




















ART CLASSES 


Evening Anatomy 
and Life Drawing Class 


Thursday Evenings 7-10 Register Now 


Also Still Life, Portrait, Layout and 
Lettering, General Design. One and Two- 
Year Certificate and Diploma courses. 
Dormitories. Spring Registration Now. 


R. Bard Faure, Director 
BERGEN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Cc. L, Littel, Ed, D., President. 
River Rd., Teaneck, N. J, TEaneck 6-8775 


WATERCOLOR 


O'HARA “course 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


NORTON SCHOOL OF ART 
W. PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


ART CAREER SCHOOL=—= 


Drawi ee. py e Advertising Art 
ng e pe | ° 


PL BR 
Qualify now fer a successful career. Graduates im 
day classes. . aanaen ae shan 
MISS ALBERTA T. 
————— Suite 2006, 175 Fifth = a 10 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


quarters im tho Mussem building cn. Hunsinese 
wa —_ FF —— a. BS 
Painting, Seulpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commer 
Art, Ceramics. 


Catalogue request. Russell T. gum. Head of the Seheei, 
465 Neatington Ave., Bestes 15, Mass. Tel. Kes. 5808. 


CLEVELAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


New Freshman Class Starts February 12, 1945 
Write fer prep ae ray 
i Road ve 
= CLEVELAND Aono 


CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—-FASHION ILL. 
COM.-ART. STORY ILL. COLOR_& DESIGN 
LIFE. PORTRAIT G STILL LIFE PAINTING 
ANATOMY COURSE. CHILDREN’S CLASS. 


Beginners course. Day & Even’g sessions. 


ARTHUR BLACK DIR. 


58 West 57th St.. N. Y. 19, N. Y. Co, 5-8708. Cat. 8. 


RINGLING“* “ 


Saty Ponies, nie, Cunt See 
ef" cutgtanding artnta py byt 
oot Wille ‘fer enmaieg 
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Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Indus- 

trial and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Deco- 

ratien. Dress Design. Dress Construction. ag Training. 

Accredited. Degree and Diploma courses. Cata 

Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, illinois, Box 210 
School of Design 


PARSONS Van Day Truex, President 


Courses in Costume Design and Illustration; teteetee Archi- 
tecture and Decoration: Advertising; Fiat Design (textiles 
and papers); and Teacher Training. Also special program 
leading to degree of B.S. Summer session, refresher courses 
for teachers and professionals. 

Catalogue on request 


Box A, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


CARTOD 
r SUCCESS 


DON’T COPY - LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 
YE BU pe a | pe A) 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL, Dept. AT, Box 3583, pangs pr so OHIO 
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AND OUT-OF-PRINT 


Books on n Fine & Applied Art 


Costume 
wing Layout Fechniau Sculpture 
Lhta-hig: 


PAUL A. STRUCK Nevers ny 


TIGURES 


Wiiltcer 1 Foster 





We FIGURE BOOK I@ MOST 
INTERESTING AND HA¢ OUT-COLD 
ALL MY OTHER BOOKS RY FAR 
YOU WILL FIND (T DIRECT~-~ 
EASY TO UNDERSTAND AND 
A WELCOME DRESENT FOR 
ANY STUDENT OR ARTIST. 
YOUR LOCAL ART DEALER 
CAN SUPPLY YOU OR 


WALTER T. FOSTER 
Ox 456 
LAGUNA BEACH. CALIF. 





SEND #8 TO 





Art Books of all Publishers 


Anatomy Layout Penmanship 
Drawing Lettering Photography 
Costume Painting Sculpture 


New 1945 Art Catalogue Free 
We Buy Old Art Books 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





+ + Books + + 

















Serving Artists for Forty Years 
SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 
Artists’ Materials 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 








JOSEPH Supplies 
FOR PAINTERS, SCULP 
TORS, DORAFTSMEN, SIGN 
MEN ANCL STUDENTS 


COMPANY 


S UNION SQUARE 
MEW YORK, WN. Y. 








BOXWOOD, MAPLE and CHERRY 


BLOCKS 


for Wood Engravings and Woodcuts 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street New Yerk City 











Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 
Special attention given te Mail 
Send fer FREE CATALOG 


BERT L. DAILY, INC. 
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Abstract & Surrealist Art In America. By , only in American collections. In this re- 
Sidney Janis, Reynal G Hitchcock, New York, spect they are the only monographs of 
$6.50. their kind. In each, six and a half pages 
this of text with reproductions introduce the 
56 plates, eight of which are in full 
color, the rest being black and white 
lithographic process reproductions. Some 
of the works have never been reproduced 
before. The museums and art school 


The story of what the author of 
survey calls “the cultural spearhead of 
today’s vital thought” is told under five 
chapter headings: Sources of 20th Cen- 
tury European Painting, American Ab- 
stract Painters, American Surrealist ileri . ices at th : 
Painters and American Painting by Ar- 84) ¢T!€S Possessing works OF the artists, 
age ae : Aas and private collectors all over the coun- 
tists in Exile. It describes the revolution . , 
: . = try, have cooperated in making these 
in art (an inevitable development, the sblicati ‘ble. A full bibli 
author believes, in our scientific age) publications possible. £4 full bibliography 
. oot eae “tag aoe follows the text in each book. 
which began in Paris and which made Rosamund Frost calls Renoir our for 
its formal debut in this country at the : a : “ 
+ agent» "are asa = as = gla most modern Old Master. She traces the 
' “Bx yr § - - . sesh 
alyzes the several schools in art which development of his style of painting 
resulted summarizing their beliefs and through his life experience. Among the 
“ Ie, - - ates ¢ 6 p its 1 I. 
aims. These were built, according to ae ia ge weg Milla i = 
their various manifestos, from scientific ae till life. ager Ses es and ec e 
. . . “ ’ “3 Ss 4 8Cé : 
or philosophic foundations. The author’s i 2 Mics ‘ I re 
analysis places the two trends, Abstrac- The aang Contines: ths -ealnter ain 
tionist and Surrealistic, on a basis of sch. eieaeh dem. lice antl th 
classic and romantic tendencies; the ab- par ovscenedlbe Bsc alte - ieee co 
stractionists are put in the classic cate- “imo - EE Uieninalatan ‘fe 
. ° Ss sts Ss b : 
gory (intellectually planned and objec- ld by Mr all ant tele ak tes ues 
tive painting) and the surrealists in the York "Tim e Cieaueeé detentavtadl , a 
. . . . €3. : = 
romantic (emotional and subjective). Re- simetilien Tn yaa ee Cage eats ae oad 
marks by the painters themselves accom- na a eee ane his abies i an th 
pany each of the one hundred plates, dedihelion im, oan ae ech, re d 
ten of which are in full color, illustrat- P*Inctples in painting for which he stood, 
eee? mbomnadigs io lg aeee , : including the famous formula that all 
& , nature is reducible to the sphere, the 
Cothelic Art and Culture, by E. |. Watkin cone and the cylinder. : 
; Ward, New York, ¢4 5) : The monograph on Mary Cassatt, by 
V Ve 4. U. . on” oe 
- IR, Fhe Margaret Breuning, describes the artist’s 
This scholarly study is an analysis of | search for realism in an age when this 
the developing secular and cultural as- quality was far from general, especially 
pects of Christianity. The author traces among women artists. The mother and 
the growth of Catholic art and literature child subject had been portrayed with 
through the centuries up to the end of | sentimentality, but it remained for the 
the Baroque period which disintegrated artist under discussion to add depth of 
at the time of the French Revolution, feeling and personality to portraits of 
and from there what he considers the infants and their mothers. The collec- 
downward course of religion-culture to tion of plates include oils, pastels, dry- 
the present day. The tawdriness and points and drypoint-and-aquatint prints. 
lack of inspiration in Church art today - a : 
. . . . * o a'r tarr 
is discussed. A rebirth is anticipated of | What Am | Laughing At? Sgt. Ralph Stern's 


a religion-culture which will have a new cartoons trom phe k, the Army Weekly, Whit- 
spiritual significance. There are 40 ‘esey Mouse, >. 00. 

photographs, in connection with the ref- (Cartoons of Army life in its various 
erences in the text, to various examples branches which have appeared in Yank, 
of paintings, sculpture and architecture. and which have amused the men on the 
Renoir, by Rosamund Frost: Cezanne by fighting fronts, are here collected. Prac- 
Edward Alden Jewell: Mary Cossstt, by tically all phases of mechanized war- 
Storemet teense ‘Vvperon New Yor fare are lampooned, including the ma- 


Mf , ~~ chines themselves, with a few Rube 
Goldbergian devices for good measure. 
These three monographs, all of the same In a foreword Sgt. Joe McCarthy tells 
format, each contain pictures to be found about the author. 





a Yew POTTERY BOOK! 


Step-by-step instructions on simplified pottery. 
Over 200 detailed drawings showing a modern 
technique in... 


COILS @ BOXES © TILES @ PLATES e TRAYS 
CASTINGS @ CERAMIC JEWELRY 
PENNSYLVANIA CYTCH POTTERY 


Special instructions in the use of modern firing 
equipment and use of prepared glazes. 
An Indispensable Book for the student & hobbyist. 


82x11 48 PAGES ONLY: $1.50, postpaid 


Jane Snead CERAMIC STUDIO 


1822 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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A Retail List of 
Art & Craft Books 


+ Art Book Guide + 


All Books Prepaid 
in the United States 











Vol. 4, Number 2 








EDITORS *« ELEANOR F. PECK AND ANN O’CONNOR 





February, 1945 





A Watson-Guptill Book 





LUMIPRINTING 
A NEW GRAPHIC ART 


By Joseph diGemma 


The artist or student with an experimental turn 
of mind will find this book fascinating and in- 
structive. Since its appearance, several years 
ago, hundreds of people have practiced the art 
of Lumiprinting, which can be described briefly 
as a form of pictorial expression in which the 
artist draws or paints on sheets of glass or 
plastic, with pencil, crayon, water-color or oil 
paint, to produce negatives, similar to photo- 
graphic negatives. Photographic prints are then 
made of these negatives, using the same methods 
employed in printing from camera films. 9 x 12. 
Fully illustrated. 3.50. 





GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM 
OF MISSOURI 


By Albert Christ-Janer; Preface by 
Thomas Hart Benton 


To anyone attracted to early Americana, this 
book will be a fascinating document of our ar- 
tistic and cultural background. A recently “dis- 
covered” early American genius in inting— 
his life, and times—is described with the aid 
of hitherto unpublished letters and drawings. 
His genre and portrait painting, of valuable his- 
torical significance, make the book an important 
contribution to the growing literature on Ameri- 
can art. There are 7 full color reproductions, 
ex halftones of paintings, and 56 drawings. 
5.00. 


SOME ASPECTS OF PRINTING 
OLD AND NEW 


By Daniel Berkeley Updike 


A series of illuminating essays by the dean of 
the printing profession—Daniel Berkeley Updike 
—founder of the Merrymount Press in Boston. 
These essays relate to: Gutenberg and Printers 
oday; Essentials of a Well-Made Book; The 
Educated Man in Printing; American University 
Presses. A scholarly work, exemplifying in text 
and format the fine art of typography and book- 
making. $3.00. 


DRAWING FIGURES 
By George Giusti 


This is a valuable text on drawing the figure. 
It offers no short cut to the mastery of this 
difficult subject, but leads the student firmly to 
a thorough consideration of the fundamentals: 
Proportion, materials and technique, anatomy 
and procedure for drawing the full figure. In- 
cluded are a few examples of old master draw- 
ings, as well as a selection of Mr. Giusti’s own 
drawings. $2.25. 








OUR FEATURE 
FOR FEBRUARY 





23rd ANNUAL OF 
ADVERTISING ART 


Again we nominate our own publica- 
tion for highest honors in this month’s 
Art Book Guide. That it richly de- 
serves such acclaim can scarcely be 
contested by anyone in the advertis- 
ing art field who has been familiar 
with the high excellence of former 
Annuals. 

The 23rd Annual is filled with hun- 
dreds of superb reproductions, many 
in full color, of the finest examples 
of advertising art in America. Its 
contents, stressing the war theme for 
the second successive year, include: 
Color Ulbustration; Black and White 
Illustration; Color Photography; 
Black and White Photography; Con- 
tinuities and Comics, Posters, Maga- 
zine Covers, Car Cards, Window Dis- 
plays; Booklets and Direct Mail; Or- 
namental Design and _ Lettering; 
Package Design; Editorial Art, both 
color and black and white; and De- 
sign of Complete Advertisement. A 
fine permanent record and an ideal 
gxuide to trends and innovations in 
the field. $6.00. 








Sorry—Our Error ! 


On page 26 of many copies of AMERICAN 
Artist for last month (January), a re- 
grettable typographical error appears, 
Taubes’ new book, “Oil Painting for the 
Beginner,” being incorrectly listed at 
$5.00 instead of $6.00, its correct price, 
announced in several earlier issues of 
the magazine. 


A Watson-Guptill Beok 





COLOR AND METHOD 
IN PAINTING 


By Ernest W. Watson 


The handsome and revealing book tells how 12 
re) merica’s greatest contemporary painters— 
Speicher, Burchfield, Brackman, M vite, 
Davis, Pleissner, Woodward, Carlson, Wyeth, 
O’Hara, Sample, and Kroli—proceed with their 
work, The interesting and well written text, 
disclosing the artists’ idea sources and various 
painting methods, and the 12 fine color plates 
and 150 halftones, combine toward making this 
an extremely valuable work for student and 
artist alike. The plates are printed on heavy 
paper. Attractively bound. 9 x 12. $5.00. 





PARAGRAPHS ON PRINTING 
By Bruce Rogers 


Notes on the functions of book designing by one 
of the most accomplished and versatile designers 
of books of our time are presented in a 

that is itself an excellent example of gue book 
designing. An informal treatise which crystal- 
lizes the elusive matter t in this 
field, by stating some of the rules culled from 
the author’s experience and giving examples of 
beautiful printing. Discusses t hy, » 
leading, use of color, borders, binding. Po Ree 
7% x 10%, 100 illustrations. Bound in full 
buckram. Regular edition $10.00. (Special 
edition $25.00.) 


GAME BIRDS OF AMERICA 
Lynn Bogue Hunt 


The lover of birds—and especially game birds— 
will find his interest and enthusiasm stirred by 
the authentic quality of this portfolio o 
12 plates of game birds from the dis 
— ~ of the celebrated artist of 

ynn Bogue Hunt. Thirty-six different 
groups are included, set in their native atmos- 
phere of land and water. The plates are 
duced in full color and printed on heavy ‘white 
stock, 13 x 16 inches. A collector’s item. $5.00. 


THE ART OF AQUATINT 
By B. F. Morrow 


Recognizing the need for a book to recommend 
to the many artists who sought information 
relating to the technique of aquatint, Dr. Mor- 
row prepared this comprehensive study. The 
various branches of the process are simply and 
lucidly described, in order that the student may 
easily assimilate the essentials of his task with- 
out personal instruction. A pictorially beautiful 
and practical book, including 43 of, the best 
examples of aquatint-etchings by contemporary 
artists. $3.50. 





WATSON—GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 





330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N, Y. 











We sell all current art and craft books of all publishers. 
Send for catalog. Prices subject to change without notice. 











If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
original condition within 7 days for exchange or refund. 
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WE CLAIM FOR TURQUOISE .. ... stronger points, precision 


gtading, smoother leads, and maximum opacity. 


WE OFFER IN EVIDENCE. . proof of performance. TURQUOISE 
stands up when you bear down. TURQUOISE gives exactly the line you 
want in every grade. TURQUOISE smoothness saves you time and 
energy. And TURQUOISE opacity insures clear, sharp reproductions 
direct from your pencil tracings. 


WE APPOINT YOU JUDGE. . to try TURQUOISE on its merits! 

Ask ‘for a TURQUOISE in any grade you want—we'll send it to you 
free. Test it against your present drawing pencil for every quality you 
consider important. Weigh the facts and reach your own verdict. 
We believe you'll find Eagle TURQUOISE the finest you've ever used! 


THE AWARD WE ASK ... is merely that you specify — 
the drawing pencil you find best, after you've tested 
TURQUOISE. 
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“Chemi-Sealed" | 


(SUPER BONDED) 











DRAWING .PENCILS AND LEADS 


Eagle Pencil Co., 703 East 13th Street, New York 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 











